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Fogerty,   M.  J. 


VETERAN  VISITED 
BY  LINCOLN  DIES 


[Michael  J.  Fogerty  Was  in  Hos- 
I      pital    at    Washington    Con- 
valescing From  Wounds. 

Michael   J.    Fogerty,    Civil    War   vet- 

■  eran  who  was  comforted  by  Abraham 
Lhicoln  while  In  a  war  hospital  died 
recently    at    Ms    home    hi    Vincennes, 

I  Ind.  He  was  90  years  old. 
,  He  leaves  three  children,  Mrs.  Cath- 
erine Boyer,  of  Toledo,  Ohio;  Mrs.  Anna 
I  Wilson  and  Miss  Mary  Fogerty,  of 
I  Vincennes.  Nine  grandchildren  also 
I  survive.  His  wife  died  in  1924. 
|  Up  until  his  last  illness  his  mem- 
I  ory  remained  alert  and  he  delighted 
to  relate  his  war  experiences  with 
I  friends.  His  one  outstanding  pleasure 
I  was  to  narrate  the  events  of  his  meet- 
ing with  Abraham  Lincoln,  while  he 
lay  in  a  hospital  at  Washington  re- 
covering from  an  operation  for  the 
amputation  of  one  leg  which  had  been 
shattered  by  a  bullet  in  the  battle 
over  the  Weldon  Railroad  in  Virginia 
on  Aug.   18,  1864. 

Lincoln  and  wife  and  little  son, 
Bobbie,  came  thru  the  ward  in  which 
Fogerty  was  convalescing.  The  Presi- 
dent stopped  and  shook  hands  with  the 
wounded  veteran  and  asked  him  how 
he  had  been  wounded. 

The  death  of  Lincoln  was  like  losing 
a  real  friend.  Fogerty  often  declared. 

Mr.  Fogerty  enlisted  in  the  Union 
Army  from  Dubuque,  Iowa,  at  the  age 
of  21  years.  The  war  had  been  go- 
ing on  a  year  at  the  time  of  his  en- 
listment. 

He  participated  in  a  majority  of 
the  major  engagements  of  the  war, 
including  the  Wilderness  campaign. 
For  a  long  time  he  was  with  the  Army 
of  the  Potomac. 

In  a  newspaper  interview  several 
years  ago  he  narrated  the  events  of 
the  battle  in  which  he  was  wounded: 

"I  was  shot  in  the  right  leg  and  I 
told  my  sergeant.  He  told  me  to  put 
my  arm  around  his  shoulder  and  wc 
started  for  the  first  aid  camp  when 
another  bullet  came  along  and  struck 
me  in  the  other  leg,  shattering  the 
bone.    The  sergeant  had  to  leave  me. 

"Then  the  Confederates  pushed  the 
Union  soldiers  back  and  passed  me  as 
I  lay  on  the  ground  with  the  shattered 
leg. 

"They  looked  me  over  and  I  guess 
jthey  didn't  think  I  was  worth  taking, 
so  they  left  me  lay." 

The  next  morning  the  Union  sol- 
I  diers    recaptured    their    lost    positions 

■  and    after    24    hours   of    suffering    Mr 

I  Fogerty  was  rescued  and  taken  to  a 
i  hospital  where  the  shattered  leg  was 
1  amputated. 


Ford,  Villiam 


Clinton,  111. 


A  Boy  Walks  With  Lincoln 

William  Ford,  Now  an  Honored  Citizen  of  Oklahoma,  Treasures  the  memory  of  a  Momentous 
Evening  When,  at  the  Age  of  Ten,  He  Walked  Hand  In  Hand  With  the  Great  Emancipator 


T^cN™S?£        By  JOHN  BARTLETT  MESERVE 

completed  late  in  the  fall  of 
historic  1858.    It  was  a  modest  edi- 
fice of  frame  construction  and  many  years  have  elapsed  since 
it  was  demolished  and  its  place  yielded  to  a  more  commodious 
and  comfortable  house  of  worship.     Dreaming  in  the  withered 


of  the  ladies  headed  by  Mrs.  Law- 
rence Weldon  awaited  to  greet  the 
distinguished   visitor   when    we    ar- 
rived.    After   supper,  a   half   hour 
in  conversation  preceded  the  departure  of  the  party  for  the  lec- 
ture.    Mr.  Lincoln  made  many  inquiries  about  the  new  church, 
asked  about  the  minister  and  with  a  chuckle  volunteered  the 


pastures  of  the  long  ago  scarcely  one  of  the  stout  hearts  of  the  observation  to  Mrs.  Weldon  that  he  hoped  the  preacher  was  not 

little  Illinois  community  remains  to  recall  the  visit  of  Abraham  like  a  preacher  down  at  Ramsay  who  swore  outrageously  when 

Lincoln  among  them  during  the  closing  days  of  that  eventful  he  was  drunk.     I  am  inclined  to  feel  that  this  remark  did  not 

year.     Early  in  December,  the  Ladies  Aid  Society  of  the  new  set  well  with  the  church  sisters  although  everybody  laughed. 


church  gave  public  announcement  that  "Hon.  A.  Lincoln  of 
Springfield  will  deliver  his  celebrated  lecture  on  'Discoveries  and 
Inventions'  at  the  church  on  next  Friday  evening.  Let  one  and 
all  compliment  him  with  a  full  audience.  His  lecture,  we  are 
assured,  will  be  an  intellectual  feast."  The  conclusion  of  his 
famous  debates  with  Douglas  had  inspired  Lincoln  to  test  his 
skill  and  ability  on  the  lecture  platform  and  the  engagement  at 
Clinton  was  on  the  itinerary  of  his  lecture  course  throughout  the 
upstate.  Historians  picture  a  rather  discouraging  aspect  of  this 
lecture  and  Lincoln  himself  seems  to  have  abandoned  his  efforts 
as  a  lecturer  after  a  few  months  of  futile  appearances. 

The  strategic  political  debates  with  Douglas  had  awakened  a 
state-wide  interest  in  the  personality  of  the  Springfield  lawyer. 
His  masterful  discussion  of  the  disquieting  question  then  en- 
grossing the  entire  country  challenged  the  interest  of  every 
Illinois  fireside.  He  had  become  a  national  character.  As  Lincoln 
mingled  with  the  community  centers  throughout  the  state  the 
political  equation  was  very  much  in  evidence  as  local  politicians 
sought  his  personal  contact.  Quite  naturally,  the  good  folk  of 
Clinton  awaited  with  great  interest  the  day  of  the  much  adver- 
tised lecture.    Apropos  it  was  that  Mr.  Lincoln  should  be  entei 


"I  was  the  only  child  in  the  house  that  evening  and  while  the 
ladies  were  getting  their  toggings  on  to  leave  for  the  church,  Mr. 
Lincoln  drew  me  over  to  the  side  of  his  chair,  ran  his  hand  over 
my  head  and  said.  'Well  son  what  are, you  going  to  be  when  you 
grow  up?'  What,  if  any,  response  I  gave  him,  I  do  not  now 
recall.  I  was  too  young  to  attend  the  lecture  and  so  was  sent 
to  bed  before  the  party  left  the  house.  I  never  saw  Abraham 
Lincoln  again  because  he  returned  to  Springfield  on  a  night  train 
after  the  lecture. 

"His  personal  appearance  has  been  so  often  and  faithfully  de- 
scribed that  I  will  not  undertake  to  add  to  what  has  been  said 
and  written.  The  tall  stove  pipe  hat  that  he  wore  was  not 
unusual  as  my  father  wore  such  a  hat  on  many  occasions.  It  was 
a  custom  of  the  times.  One  distinguishing  feature  of  his  homely 
face  remains  with  great  vividness — his  lower  lip  with  its  down- 
ward curve — it  sagged  like  a  wet  awning  and  to  his  apparent 
unconcern.  Lincoln  was  entirely  oblivious  of  his  physical  im- 
perfections. The  earthly  tabernacle  of  his  mighty  soul  was  a 
glaring  misfit." 

Through  shadow  walls  of  time  and  space  comes  the  story  of 
this  event  with  its  dramatic  interest.     William  D.  Ford  remains 


tained  at  the  cottage  home  of  Caswell  P.  Ford,  who  was  a  local  one  of  the  very  few  links  which  unite  us  to  the  heroic  past  of 
political  leader  and  a  warm  personal  friend,  admirer  and  ardent  the  nation  and  to  the  country's  greatest  character.  To  him  as  it 
supporter  of  the  lecturer  of  the  evening.  Mr.  Ford  was  later  is  to  all  of  us,  Abraham  Lincoln  is  the  fixed  star  in  the  firmament 
to  become  colonel  of  the  25th  Regiment  of  Illinois  Infantry  and  of  America's  glory.  He  gazed  upon,  he  walked  and  talked  with 
to  serve  with  much  distinction.  the  great  emancipator — -what  a  memory  to  treasure! 

The  train  bearing  Mr.  Lincoln  reached  Clinton  in  the  evening 

and  the  distinguished  speaker  was 
met  at  the  depot  by  Colonel  Ford 
and  little  Willie,  the  ten  year  old 
son  of  his  family.  Willie  Ford,  who 
is  today  the  Hon.  William  D.  Ford 
and  a  most  highly  respected  and 
loved  resident  of  Tulsa  away  out  in 
Oklahoma,  tells  the  story  with  the 
emphasis  of  the  years  which  now  rest 
upon  his  faithful  service  to  his  coun- 
try and  his  fellowman.  "You  see  it 
was  in  the  dusk  of  the  evening  when 
father  and  I  sauntered  over  to  the 
depot  to  greet  Mr.  Lincoln  when  his 
train  arrived.  I  had  never  seen  him 
although  my  father  knew  him  well. 
I  clung  to  father's  hand  in  my  child- 
ish fright  as  the  wheezing  engine  with 
its  train  of  coaches  drew  along  side 
of  the  station.  Never  to  my  dying 
moment  will  I  forget  Mr.  Lincoln  as 
he  stepped  from  the  car  and  grasped 
father's  hand  and  as  he  took  my  hand 
and  said  'How  do  you  do,  my  son?'. 
God  forbid  that  I  should  ever  forget. 
Then  came  the  brief  walk  home  with 
me  walking  between  father  and  Mr. 
Lincoln,  each  of  them  holding  one  of 
my  hands.  Just  think  of  it,"  said 
the  old  gentleman  with  choking  voice, 
"Abraham  Lincoln  held  this  left  hand 
of  mine  in  his  as  we  walked  from  the 
station  to  our  home.     A  committee  He  Walked  Band  In  Band  11'////  Lh 
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JORD,  WILLIAM  (Rem) 


A  Boy  Walks  With  Lincoln 

William  Ford,  Now  an  Honored  Citizen  of  Oklahoma,  Treasures  the  memory  of  a  Momentous 
Evening  When,  at  the  Age  of  Ten,  Re  Walked  Hand  In  Hand  With  the  Great  Emancipator 


THE  NEW  Presbyterian  Church 
at  Clinton,  Illinois,  had  been 
completed  late  in  the  fall  of 
historic  1858.  It  was  a  modest  edi- 
fice of  frame  construction  and  many  years  have  elapsed  since 
it  was  demolished  and  its  place  yielded  to  a  more  commodious 
and  comfortable  house  of  worship.     Dreaming  in  the  withered 


By  JOHN  BARTLETT  MESERVE 


of  the  ladies  headed  by  Mrs.  Law- 
rence Weldon  awaited  to  greet  the 
distinguished  visitor  when  we  ar- 
rived. After  supper,  a  half  hour 
in  conversation  preceded  the  departure  of  the  party  for  the  lec- 
ture. Mr.  Lincoln  made  many  inquiries  about  the  new  church, 
asked  about  the  minister  and  with  a  chuckle  volunteered  the 


pastures  of  the  long  ago  scarcely  one  of  the  stout  hearts  of  the  observation  to  Mrs.  Weldon  that  he  hoped  the  preacher  v 
little  Illinois  community  remains  to  recall  the  visit  of  Abraham  like  a  preacher  down  at  Ramsay  who  swore  outrageously  when 
Lincoln  among  them  during  the  closing  days  of  that  eventful  he  was  drunk.  I  am  inclined  to  feel  that  this  remark  did  not 
year.     Early  in  December,  the  Ladies  Aid  Society  of  the  new      set  well  with  the  church  sisters  although  everybody  laughed. 

"I  was  the  only  child  in  the  house  that  evening  and  while  the 


church   gave   public   announcement   that   "Hon.   A.    Lincoln   of 

Springfield  will  deliver  his  celebrated  lecture  on  'Discoveries  and 

Inventions'  at  the  church  on  next  Friday  evening.    Let  one  and 

all  compliment  him  with  a   full  audience.     His  lecture,  we  are 

assured,  will  be  an  intellectual  feast."     The  conclusion  of  his 

famous  debates  with  Douglas  had  inspired  Lincoln  to  test  his 

skill  and  ability  on  the  lecture  platform  and  the  engagement  at 

Clinton  was  on  the  itinerary  of  his  lecture  course  throughout  the      Lincoln  again  because  he  returned  to  Springfield 

upstate.     Historians  picture  a  rather  discouraging  aspect  of  this      after  the  lecture. 


ladies  were  getting  their  toggings  on  to  leave  for  the  church,  Mr. 
Lincoln  drew  me  over  to  the  side  of  his  chair,  ran  his  hand  over 
my  head  and  said.  'Well  son  what  are  you  going  to  be  when  you 
grow  up?'  What,  if  any,  response  I  gave  him,  I  do  not  now 
recall.  I  was  too  young  to  attend  the  lecture  and  so  was  sent 
to  bed  before  the  party  left  the  house.     I  never  saw  Abraham 

a  night  train 


?cture  and  Lincoln  himself  seems  to  have  abandoned  his  efforts 
as  a  lecturer  after  a  few  months  of  futile  appearances. 

The  strategic  political  debates  with  Douglas  had  awakened  a 
state-wide  interest  in  the  personality  of  the  Springfield  lawyer. 
His  masterful  discussion  of  the  disquieting  question  then  en- 
grossing the  entire  country  challenged  the  interest  of  every 
Illinois  fireside.  He  had  become  a  national  character.  As  Lincoln 
mingled  with  the  community  centers  throughout  the  state  the 
political  equation  was  very  much  in  evidence  as  local  politicians 
sought  his  personal  contact.  Quite  naturally,  the  good  folk  of  glaring  misfit. 
Clinton  awaited  with  great  interest  the  day  of  the  much  adver-  Through  shadow 
tised  lecture.  Apropos  it  was  that  Mr.  Lincoln  should  be  enter- 
tained at  the  cottage  home  of  Caswell  P.  Ford,  who  was  a  local 
political  leader  and  a  warm  personal  friend,  admirer  and  ardent 
supporter  of  the  lecturer  of  the  evening.  Mr.  Ford  was  later 
to  become  colonel  of  the  25th  Regiment  of  Illinois  Infantry  and 
to  serve  with  much  distinction. 

The  train  bearing  Mr.  Lincoln  reached  Clinton  in  the  evening 
and  the  distinguished  speaker  was 
met  at  the  depot  by  Colonel  Ford 
and  little  Willie,  the  ten  year  old 
son  of  his  family.  Willie  Ford,  who 
is  today  the  Hon.  William  D.  Ford 
and  a  most  highly  respected  and 
loved  resident  of  Tulsa  away  out  in 
Oklahoma,  tells  the  story  with  the 
emphasis  of  the  years  which  now  rest 
upon  his  faithful  service  to  his  coun- 
try and  his  fellowman.  "You  see  it 
was  in  the  dusk  of  the  evening  when 
father  and  I  sauntered  over  to  the 
depot  to  greet  Mr.  Lincoln  when  his 
train  arrived.  I  had  never  seen  him 
although  my  father  knew  him  well. 
I  clung  to  father's  hand  in  my  child- 
ish fright  as  the  wheezing  engine  with 
its  train  of  coaches  drew  along  side 
of  the  station.     Never  to  my  dying 

i  moment  will  I  forget  Mr.  Lincoln  as 
he  stepped  from  the  car  and  grasped 
father's  hand  and  as  he  took  my  hand 

I  and  said  'How  do  you  do,  my  son?'. 

I  God  forbid  that  I  should  ever  forget. 
Then  came  the  brief  walk  home  with 
me  walking  between  father  and  Mr. 
Lincoln,  each  of  them  holding  urn-  of 
my  hands.  Jus!  think  of  it,"  said 
the  old  gentleman  with  choking  voice, 
"Abraham  Lincoln  held  this  left  hand 
of  mine  in  his  as  we  walked  from  the 
station  to  our  home.     A  committee 


'His  personal  appearance  has  been  so  often  and  faithfully  de- 
scribed that  I  will  not  undertake  to  add  to  what  has  been  said 
and  written.  The  tall  stove  pipe  hat  that  he  wore  was  not 
unusual  as  my  father  wore  such  a  hat  on  many  occasions.  It  was 
a  custom  of  the  times.  One  distinguishing  feature  of  his  homely 
face  remains  with  great  vividness — his  lower  lip  with  its  down- 
ward curve — it  sagged  like  a  wet  awning  and  to  his  apparent 
unconcern.  Lincoln  was  entirely  oblivious  of  his  physical  im- 
perfections.    The  earthly  tabernacle  of  his  mighty  soul  was  a 

alls  of  time  and  space  comes  the  story  of 
this  event  with  its  dramatic  interest.  William  D.  Ford  remains 
one  of  the  very  few  links  which  unite  us  to  the  heroic  past  of 
the  nation  and  to  the  country's  greatest  character.  To  him  as  it 
is  to  all  of  us,  Abraham  Lincoln  is  the  fixed  star  in  the  firmament 
of  America's  glory.  He  gazed  upon,  he  walked  and  talked  with 
the  great  emancipator — what  a  memory  to  treasure! 


a 


ford,  William 


,- 


CONTEMPORARY  OF  LINCOLN  HONORED 

William  Ford  (right),  88  years  old,  who  saw  Abraham 
Lincoln  leave  ^Springfield,  111.,  to  become  president,  is 
guided  to  a  place  of  honor  on  the  speakers'  platform  by 
Gov.  Horner  during  the  dedication  of  three  buildings  in 
Lincoln's  re-created  home  town  at  New  Salem,  111.  His 
daughter,  Winnie  Ford,  is  carrying  the  umbrella. 
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Forstar.  Herbert  W. 


IGOTHAM  MAN  WHO  OFTEN  MET  LINCOLN 
SAYS  HE  WAS  ALWAYS  IN  CHEERFUL  MOOD 


THE    CEDAR   RAPTD5    EVENING   GAZETTE^ 
SATURDAY,  DECEMBER  17,  T9ZI. 


Washington 


-VtIeMSI^T  W.  FORSTER,  in  the 
■ti-  New  Tork  Times.  "He  Knew 
Lincoln"  was  the  title  given  to  a 
book  some  years  ago  as  the  most 
likely  way  of  stirring  the  interest 
of  readers.  But  a  man  is  more  vivid 
than  a  book,  and  It  gives  a  thrill 
more  vibrant  than  could  the  title  of 
written  reminiscences  to  hear  the 
words  "I  Knew  Lincoln,"  in  the 
spoken  reminiscences  of  Cornelius 
Savage,  at  Gorham's,  on  Fifth  ave- 
nue. Besides,  Mr.  Savage  possesses 
what  Is  at  this  late  date  probably 
the  unique  distinction  of  having 
played  baseball  in  the  president's 
back  yard  with  the  president  for  an 
audience. 

Mr.  Savage,  who  dislikes  being 
conspicuous,  unconsciously  approves 
the  Judgment  of  the  author  of  the 
little  book  in  his  reluctance  to  tell 
his  memories.  The  magnetism  of 
that  great,  gaunt  figure  of  the  civil 
war  has  spanned  the  gap  of  56  years 
with  such  undiminished  power  that 
the  three  words,  "I  knew  him,"  are 
fatal  to  a  man's  privacy.  The  re- 
cent discovery  that  Thomas  Proctor, 
who  was  present  at  Lincoln's  death- 
bed la  now  a  pauper  on  Blackwell's 
island,  precipitated  a  flood  of  rem- 
iniscences and  brought  to  light  ap- 
parently everyone  within  reading 
distance  of  New  York  who  had  ever 
met  the  president;  and  also  a  host  of 
those  "who  once  knew  a  man  who 
once  knew  Lincoln."  Mr.  Savage  fol- 
lowed the  Proctor  incident  with 
keenest  interest,  but  kept  his  peace 
for  the  sake  of  his  solitude,  he  says. 

"My  name  has  never  appealed 
anywhere  In  connection  with  my  ac- 
quaintance with  the  president,"  said 
Mr.  Savage,  and  In  fact  the  story  of 
his  great  acquaintance  is  known  to 
few  others  outside  of  his  fellow 
salesmen  at  Gorham's  with  whom 
the  dignity  of  hia  78  years  have 
earned  him  the  title  of  "Pop." 

"There  was  a  doubting  Thomas  in 
the  old  store  at  Nineteenth  street 
many  years  ago  who  didn't  believe 
it.  One  day  Safford  came  in.  You 
know  Safford  was  present  at  Lin- 
coln's death  and  had  roomed  in 
the  house  for  some  time.  Well,  we 
proved  to  him  that  I  knew  Mr. 
Lincoln. 

"The  room  where  Mr.  Lincoln  died 
was  rather  large,  and  had  I  obeyed 
Safford's  wishes  back  in  1865.  I 
would  have  occupied  that  very  room 
with  him  on  the  night  of  the  presi- 
dent's assassination.  As  it  was,  Saf- 
ford kept  the  little  room  he  had  in 
the  same  house,  and  I  remained  in 
my  i com  in  another  part  of  the 
town. 
LINCOLN  IN  THE  WAR  OFFICE. 

"I  used  to  meet  the  president  two 
or  three  times  a  week  and  walk 
with  him.  I  was  in  the  ordnance  de- 
partment and  on  the  way  to  the  ad- 
jutant general  I  would  pass  Secre- 
tary Stanton's  office,  where,  through 
the  open  door,  I  saw  him  In  conver- 
sation with  Mr.  Lincoln,  often  stand- 
ing  before  large  maps  of  the  war 
territory." 

Mr.  Savago  does  not  say  "Lin- 
coln;" It  is  always  "Mr.  Lincoln,"  or 
"the  president." 

"Once,  In  taking  a  short  cut  on 
the  way  from  one  building  to  an- 
other. I  met  the  president.  He 
frequently  made  the  trip  from  the 
White  House  to  the  war  depart- 
ment building,  and  in  this  way  I 
passed  him  many  times.  The  presi- 
dent came  to  recognize  me,  and  he 
nodded  or  gave  me  a  cherry  greet- 
ing. He  always  had  a  greeting  for 
everyone.  Then  I  commenced  to 
fall  In  next  to  him  and  walk  with 
him. 

Yes,  he  would  sometimes  tell  me 
some  of  his  famous  humorous  stor- 
ies. But  he  had  slightly  more  im- 
portant things  on  his  mind  thnn 
entertaining  a  casual  friend.  He 
would  talk  of  things  of  the  day,  of 
the  progress  of  the  war  and  the  con- 
dition of  the  army.  'The  army  of  the 
Shenandoah  is  doing  well,"  he  would 
say,   or    'Shr-rman    is    making   great 


strides  toward  the  sea.'  I  wish  my 
memory  were  better;  then  I  could 
tell  more  of  his  conversation." 

Mr.  Savage  complained  of  his 
recollection  of  details,  yet,  as  he 
leaned  over  the  silver-filled  counter, 
he  seemed  to  make  a  quicker  trip 
than  ever  did  the  "Time  Traveler" 
of  H.  G.  Wells,  as  his  mind  did  the 
journey  of  over  a  century  in  the 
tick  of  a  watch,  and  found  itself 
among  reconstructed  scenes,  long 
since  picked  to  pieces  by  time,  and 
walking  beside  a  tall  figure,  laid  to 
rest  two  score  and  16  years  ago. 

"I  never  observed  that  Mr.  Lin- 
coln appeared  bowed  down  or  crush- 
ed by  the  responsibilities  of  the  war. 
He  seemed  always  cheerful  and 
hopeful.  I  may  be  wrong,  but  I 
never  noticed  a  gray  hair  on  his 
head.  His  complexion  was  very  pale 
and  he  was  thin.  But,  you  know,  Mr. 
Lincoln  was  a  tremendously  strong 
man.  His  very  hands  gave  the  Im- 
pression of  vigor;  they  were  large 
and  muscular.  I  am  very  reluctant 
to  go  into  details,  because  someone 
will  make  a  controversy  out  of  it, 
and  I  don't  want  to  get  Into  a  his- 
torical argument. 

FORMS  BALL  TEAM. 
"  I  wanted  to  Join  the  army,  bur 
my  father  said  no.  So  I  ran  off  with 
two~or  three  Brooklyn  boys.  We 
formed  a  ball  team  in  Washington, 
and  the  field  where  we  played  was 
right  in  back  of  the  White  House, 
not  more  than  100  yards  or  so 
away,  I  judge.  While  we  were  out 
there  playing  ball,  we  would  often 
see  the  figure  of  the  president  stand- 
ing in  back  of  the  White  House, 
,  dressed  in  his  black  coat  and  with 
I  his  tali  stovepipe  hat  on.  Many 
'  times  he  seemed  to  be  watching  the 
game  with  great  interest,  and  one 
day  he  actually  walked  down  to  the 
field  from  the  White  House,  and, 
standing  in  back  of  the  catcher's 
cage,  he  threw  the  ball  onto  the 
field.  We  counted  that  quite  an 
event. 

"One  time  a  new  commissioner  of 
public  buildings  was  appointed.  He 
discovered  that  a  crowd  of  the  boys 
were  playing  ball  back  of  the  presi- 
dent's house.  He  came  to  us  in  a 
flurry  and  said:  'You  have  got  to 
play  ball  elsewhere.  Play  anywhere 
you  want,  but  get  away  from  the 
president's  house.'  A  few  days  later 
I  met  the  president  on  his  walk  and 

1  told  him  that  the  commissioner 
had  ordered  our  ball  games  away 
from  his  house.  Then  Mr.  Lincoln 
said:  'Don't  you  go  away  until  I  tell 
you  to.'  And  he  never  did  toll  us  to 
go. 

"  I  have  seen  the  president  many 
times  when  he  was  walking  alone, 
without  protection  near  by.  One 
night  I  was  returning  from  town  at 

2  o'clock,  and  I  met  him  on  his  way 
to  the  war  department.  He  was 
alone,  and  it  was  only  in  the  dis- 
tance that  I  saw  his  bodyguard 
following  him.  He  did  not  want  any 
bodyguard  at  all,  but  It  was  insisted 
on. 

"The  last  time  I  saw  the  president 
was  a  few  weeks  before  his  assina- 
tlon.  That  was  nfter  many  years  of 
strain,  but  he  seemed  as  cheerful 
then  as  ever.  The  night  of  his  death 
I  was  in  a  barroom  on  Ohio  avenue, 
where  the  Brooklyn  boys  would 
gather  sometimes  to  chat  and  play 
cards.  Suddenly,  wo  heard  the  caval- 
ry go  thundering  down  the  street, 
and  then  a  man  burst  in  shouting: 
'Your  president  has  been  shot.'  Wo 
wouldn't  have  believed  it  if  wo  had 
not  just  heard  the  cavalry  go  by.  I 
ran  as  fast  as  I  could  to  the  theater 
and  saw  a  big  crowd  In  front  of  the 
house  on  Tenth  street,  where  they 
had  carried  the  president.  It  was 
only  Beveral  hours  later  that  a  guard 
was  thrown  around  tho  houBe,  and 
no  one  permitted  to  go  in  or  out.  I 
know  most  of  the  provost  guard  and 
could  have  got  by,  but  I  couldn't  go 
in  there.  The  prosldent  was  in  the 
room  that  Safford  had  asked  me  to 
take  with  him." 


Lincoln,    111. 


Lincoln  as  I  Knew  BW 
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To  thl  Editor  of  The  Tribune. 

Sir:     One  fine  morning  in  May,  1858, 

Lincoln,    111.,    when     I    was    a     little 

barefoot  boy,  my   mother  sent  me  quite 

..■my  to  the  butcher  shop  far  meat.    As 

was  crossing  the  Chicago  &  Alton 
ailroad  tracks  I  saw  a  very  tall,  slen- 
iei  man  dressed  in  black  and  wearing 
i  black  silk  hat  looking  at  a  badly 
om    engine   on    a    switch. 

"Pretty  bad  wreck,"  he  said,  as  I 
lasaed  him. 

When    I    returned    home    and    related  I 
•.hat  had   occurred  father  said   that  the 
nan  I  described  was  Abe  Lincoln. 
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Mr.  Lincoln,  with  other  attorneys,  ■ 
there  with  the  judge  of  the  court 
lonipanying  him  on  the  circuit.  The 
judge  was  David  Davis,  afterward 
United  States  Senator  from  Illinois. 
'[he  lawyers  whom  I  remember  were 
Abraham  Lincoln  and  "Bill"  Herndon. 
his  law  partner,  of  Springfield;  "Bob" 
Williams,  of  Bloomington,  and  Leonard 
Swett.  also  of  Bloomington. 

Mr.  Lincoln's  law  partner,  Mr.  Hern- 
don, was  dark  and  swarthy  and  lightly 
huilt.  Mr.  Williams  was  also  light 
physically.      Leonard   Swett   was   larger. 
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Although  a  little  hoy,  the  legal  bee 
was  buzzing  in  my  hat,  and  so  hardly 
a  day  passed  that  I  wasn't  in  court 
listening  to  the  trials  of  cases.  An.! 
hardly  a  case  was  tried  that  all  the 
lawyers  above  mentioned  were  not  en- 
gaged on   one  side  or  the  other. 

What   I    noticed    then,    and    afterward 

an  entire  absence  of  pettifoggery. 
Those  lawyers  were  all  above  it.  What 
seemed  the  lending  characteristic  of 
Mr.  Lincoln  was  his  seeming  absolute 
fairness  fairness  in  the  statement  of 
his  cases,  both  to  the  court  and  to  the 
Jury.  No  stories  to  illustrate  his  cases, 
V  nt  he  spent  his  allotted  time  before 
the  court  or  jury  hammering  in  the 
facts   of  evidence   and   thus   earning  the 


The  campaign  of  1858  between  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  and  Stephen  A.  Douglas 
was  perhaps  the  greatest  political  fight 
ever  staged  in  America.  Both  were 
intellectual  giants.  Both  were  fearless 
in  the  defense  of  their  political  princi- 
ples. Mr.  Lincoln's  experience  was  con- 
fined to  the  state  and  one  term  as  a 
member  of  the  lower  house  of  Con- 
gress, the  Thirteenth.  Judge  Douglas 
had  been  a  judge  of  the  state  Supreme 
fourt  and  was  running  for  re-election 
as  United  States  Senator.  He  was  a 
polished  orator.  Senator  Douglas  was 
re-elecfed  by  a  slight  majority  of  thl 
Legislature.  Illinois  had  always  gone 
Democratic,  but  two  years  later  Lin- 
coln swept   the  state  by  50.000. 

The  election  cost  Mr.  Lincoln  1 
than  $1,000.  Senator  Douglas  spent 
$80,000,  mostly  borrowed  money,  which 
fact  sent  him  to  a  premature  grave. 
Not  a  dollar  spent,  by  either  was 
to  purchase  votes,  but  to  hold  elaborate 
mass  meetings.  I  remember  one  train 
on  the  Chicago  A  Alton  Railroad  con 
talned  forty  cars  and  two  engines. 

I  wish  1  could  describe  Mr.  Lincoln's 
voice.     The   nearest    I   eve,    hei 
plicated    was    i.y    Senator    John    J.    In- 
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The  cortege  did  not  stop,  but  that 
;ngineer  had  (he  train  under  absolute 
ind  perfect  control,  for  the  rear  of  the 
asl    car   was    passing  ax    the    choir   (in- 
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"Lincoln  as  I  Knew  Him" 


Mr.  C.  I.  Forsyth's  Vivid  Boyhood  Impressions  of  i 
the  Great  American 


To  the  Editor  of  The  Tribune. 

Sir:  One  fine  morning  in  May,  1858, 
at  Lincoln,  111.,  when  I  was  a  little 
barefoot  boy,  my  motheT  sent  me  quite 
early  to  the  butcher  shop  for  meat.  As 
I  was  crossing  the  Chicago  &  Alton 
railroad  tracks  I  saw  a  very  tall,  slen- 
der man  dressed  In  black  and  wearing 
»  black  silk  hat  looking  at  a  badly 
orn  engine  on   a  switch. 

"Pretty  bad  wreck,"  he  said,  as  I 
passed   him. 

When  I  returned  home  and  related  | 
what  had  occurred  father  said  that  the 
man  I  described  was  Abe  Lincoln. 

Our  oircuit  court  was  in  session,  and 
Mr.  Lincoln,  with  other  attorneys,  was 
there  with  the  judge  of  the  court  ac- 
:ompanying  him  on  the  circuit.  The 
judge  was  David  Davis,  afterward 
United  States  Senator  from  Illinois. 
The  lawyer*  whom  I  remember  were 
Abraham  Lincoln  and  "Bill"  Herndon, 
his  law  partner,  of  Springfield;  "Bob" 
Williams,  of  Bloomington,  and  Leonard 
Swett,  also  of  Bloomington. 

Mr.  Lincoln's  law  partner,  Mr.  Hern- 
don, was  dark  and  swarthy  and  lightly 
bttllt.  Mr.  Williams  was  also  light 
physically.  Leonard  Swett  was  larger. 
All  were  fine  lawyers. 

Although  a  littlo  boy,  the  legal  bee 
was  buzzing  In  my  hat,  and  so  hardly 
a  day  passed  that  I  wasn't  In  court 
listening  to  the  trials  of  cases.  And 
hardly  a  case  was  tried  that  all  the 
lawyers  above  mentioned  were  not  en- 
gaged on  one  side  or  the  other. 

What  I  noticed  then,  and  afterward 
when  I  became  a  lawyer  myself,  wan 
as  entire  absenoe  of  pettifoggery. 
Those  lawyers  were  all  above  it.  What 
seamed  the  leading  characteristic  of 
Mr.  Lincoln  was  his  seeming  absolute 
I  fairness — fairness  In  the  statement  of 
his  eases,  both  to  the  court  and  to  the 
Jury.  Na  stories  to  illustrate  his  cases, 
but  he  spent  his  allotted  time  before 
the  court  or  jury  hammering  in  the 
facta  of  evidence  and  thus  earning  the 
respect  of  court  lawyers  and  juries. 

Mr.  Lincoln,  whether  in  or  out  of 
eourt,  while  thoroughly  democratic  in 
all  his  ways  and  actions,  yet  always 
seemed  enveloped  in  a  personal  dignity 
which  kept  buffoonery  at  arm's  length. 
I  heard  him  make  a  number  of  speeches 
before  the  court  and  jury,  and  heard 
\  speak  nearly  three  hours  at 
Lincoln  In  his  race  for  United  States 
Senator  against  Judge  Douglas',  and  in 
those  speeechos  did  not  hear  him 
I  a  single  funny  story.  In  fact,  I 
don't  believe  he  ever  told  all  the  sto- 
ries he  is  credited  with. 

His  second  inaugural  address  and  his 
Gettysburg  speech  were  more  like  the 
Lincoln  I  knew.  Earnestness  in  maa- 
ner  and  fairness  in  statement  seemed 
his  forte  in  oratory. 

Personally,  all  who  knew  Mr.  Lincoln 
Rlced  him.  Those  whom  he  well  knew 
he   often   called   by  their  given   names, 


and  they  called  him  "Abe."  He  was  a 
man  whom  to  know  was  to  trust.  I 
heard  a  Democrat  who  shook  hands 
with  him  when  he  was  running  for 
United  States  Senator  say,  "I  like  you, 
Abe,  all  but  your  politics."  Lincoln 
laughed  good-naturedly  and  said:  "Oh, 
.Timmie,  you'll  vote  for  me  some  day!" 
And  Jimmie  did. 

The  campaign  of  1858  between  Abra-  ; 
ham  Lincoln  and  Stephen  A.  Douglas 
was  perhaps  the  greatest  political  fight  j 
ever  staged  in  America.  Both  were 
intellectual  giants.  Both  were  fearless 
in  the  defense  of  their  political  prlncl-  ; 
pies.  Mr.  Lincoln's  experience  was  con-  j 
fined  to  the  state  and  one  term  as  a  ! 
member  of  the  lower  house  of  Con-  ; 
gress,  the  Thirteenth.  Judge  Douglas 
had  been  a  judge  of.  the  state  Supreme 
Court  and  was  running  for  re-election 
as  United  States  Senator.  He  was  a 
,  polished  orator.  Senator  Douglas  was 
re-elected  by  a  slight  majority  of  the 
Legislature.  Illinois  had  always  gone 
Democratic,  but  two  years  later  Lin- 
coln swept  the  state  by  50,000. 
I  The  election  cost  Mr.  Lincoln  less 
'  than  $1,000.  Senator  Douglas  spent 
$80,000,  mostly  borrowed  money,  which 
fact  sent  him  to  a  premature  grave. 
Not  a  dollar  spent  by  either  was 
to  purohase  votes,  but  to  hold  elaborate 
mass  meetings.  I  remember  one  train 
on  the  Chicago  &  Alton  Railroad  con- 
tained forty  cars  and  two  engines. 

I  wish  I  could  describe  Mr.  Lincoln's 
Toloe.  The  nearest  I  ever  heard  It  du- 
plicated  was    by    Senator   John   J.   In- 

I  galls,   of   Kansas.      When   I   heard    Mr. 

Lincoln  speak  at  Lincoln  there  was  an 

!  immense   crowd.     He   stood   on   an   ele- 

I  vated   platform    in    front   of   the   court- 

j  house.      The    entire    square    was    filled 

i  with    people.      The    stores    and    other 

|  buildings    on    the    four    streets    around 

the   square  were   covered  with  a  dense 

J  crowd.     I  went  early  and   took  up  my 

position     in     front      of     the     speakers' 

r  stand,     about     forty     feet     from      the 

j  speaker.      But    I   heard    men    who   were 

j  on  the  ronfa  of  the  buildings  after  the 

speech  say  that  they  heard  every  word. 

.    His  voice  had  wonderful  carrying  pow- 

I   ers,  and  the  burden  of  his  speech  was 

opposition    to    extending    slavery    into 

A  the  territories. 

Referring  to  Mr.  Lincoln's  style  of 
oratory,  it  should  be  classed  as  purely 
oratorical  style.  It  was  neither  dra- 
matic nor  conversational.  In  fine  con- 
trast to  subsequent  political  orators 
whom  I  have  hoard,  tho  great  debaters 
always  referred  to  each  other  in  terms 
of  highest  respect.  Tho  platform  was 
assailed,  not  the  man. 
I  saw  Mr.  Lincoln  many  times,  and 
'  he  always  Boemed  to  mo  to  be  well 
dressed,  always  in  black  and  always 
wearing  a  Prince  Albert  coat  and  silk 
'hat,  and  they  were  well  brushed. 

I  never  saw  Mr.  Lincoln  again  after 
I    saw    and    heard    him    speak    In    our 


courthouse  square.  The  funeral  train 
that  bore,  him  from  Washington  to 
Springfield,  111.,  passed  through 
town  the  morning  of  the  April  day  his 
body  reached  Springfield.  It  was  i 
long  train.  The  great  coaches  were  all 
draped  In  black.  Both  the  engine  and 
tender  were  rwathed  also  In  tho  same 
deep  mourning.  I  remember  that 
dense  crowd  waa  waiting  at  the  depot. 
Forty  trafned  singers  sang  the  mourn- 
ful dirge: 
Oo  to  thy  r 


3o  to  thy  r»»t  In  psaoe, 
An<3   sort  b«  fhy  rsDOmi 


Thins   eyelids  gently   olose. 
My  recollection   is  ther-a  were  three 

The    cortege   did   not    stop,   hut   that 

engineer  had  the  train  undor  absolute 

I]  and  perfect  control,  for  the  rear  of  the 

J  last  car  was  passing  as  the  choir  fin-; 

[  ished  tho  last  verse. 

C.  I.  FORSYTH. 
Gulf    Chateau,    Wall    Springs,    Fla., 
.Feb.  6,  192S. 
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Fosdick,  Dr.  Frank  S. 


Washington 


FOSDICK  RECALLS 


Tells  of  Impressive  Speech 
Here. 

POLICE  AVERTa  HANGING 

"The  first  time  I  saw  Lincoln  was 
on  February  16,  1861,"  Dr.  Frank 
S.  Fosdick,  principal  of  Hasten 
Park  high  school,  explained  yester- 
day speaking  on  "Lincoln  Recalled" 
before  the  Rotary  club  in  the  Stat- 
ler.  "I  remember  as  if  it  were 
yesterday  climbing  to  the  top  of 
a  lamp-poat  at  the  corner  where 
Kleinhans'  now  stands,  to  get  a 
glimpse  of  the  great  President  as 
he  came  on  the  balcony  of  the  old 
American  hotel,  across  the  road. 

"He  spoke  to  the  crowd  about  the 
constitution  of  the  United  States 
and  a  supreme  trust  in  the  eternal 
God.  At  that  time  I  gained  a  con- 
fidence in  that  man  which  has  never 
been  shaken,"  Dr.  Fosdick  ampli- 
|  fied. 

"Then    came   that   eventful     day, 
April  14,  1865.    I. remember  the  sud- 
den   knocking    at    our    door,    and    a 
neighbor    calling    'Lincoln    has    been 
shot.'      I    went      downtown.      There 
was  nothing  but  sadness  and  tears,"   , 
said  Dr.  Fosdick.     "At  the  old  post-   j 
office    at    Seneca    and    Washington   ( 
streets  a  man  was  heard  to  remark    ; 
'Lincoln  shot? — well  he  should  have   1 
been    shot    two    years      ago.'      The 
words    were    no    sooner    out    of    his   ' 
mouth    than    he    was    lying    on    the  1 
steps    of    the    potsoffice.      Someone   j 
had   knocked    him    there.      Someone   , 
called  for   a   rope   and  it  was   only 
through    the    timely   arrival    of   the 
police  that  the  man  was  saved. 

"I  saw  Lincoln  again  on  April 
27,  1865.  A  loving  republic  was 
taking  his  remains  from  Washing- 
ton to  Illinois.  The  great  Lincoln 
was  lying  in  state  in  old  St.  James 
hall.  I  remember  well  my  father 
on  that  day  as  he  stood  by  the  re- 
mains of  that  great  man,  with  two 
large  tears  rolling  down  his  cheeks. 
I  remember  myself  as  I  gazed  at  the 
features  of  Lincoln.  Gone  was  that 
I  sad  expression  and  the  wrinkles  of 
I  worry.  His  face  was  wrapped  in 
.  smile  of  peace.  Lincoln  had 
jassed." 


REED 


5'oster,   Col.   Dpvid     N 


Cooper  Union 
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Colonel  David  N.    Foster 
Recalls  Memories  Of  Lincoln 


As  the  Nation  Monday  paid  tribute  to  the  memory  of  Abraham  Lincoln 
on  the  occasion  of  the  martyred  President's  one  hundred  and  twenty-fifth 
birthday  anniversary,  Col.  David  N.  Foster,  president  of  the  City  Park 
Board  and  one  of  the  city's  oldest  residents,  recalled  intimate  memories 
of  the  President,  whom  he  heard  in  his  famous  New  York  address  just  pre- 
ceding Lincoln's  nomination  for  the  Presidency  and  of  whom  the  Colonjl 
caught  occasional  glimpses  while  serving  with  the  Union  Army  in  the 
"'    11  Wa 


Colonel  Foster  Monday  was  < 
fined  to  his  home,  convalescing  from 
a  severe  cold  which  came  upon  him 
while  he  was  in  Rochester,  N.  Y., 
last  week  assisting  in  making  ar- 
rangements for  the  G.  A.  R.'s  annual 
encampment  there  next  Fall.  He  was 
in  bed  several  days,  but  Monday  was 
able  to  sit  up.  Until  this  illness,  the 
Colonel  had  not  missed  a  day  at  his 
office  for  two  years.  He  will  be  93 
years  old  in  April. 

"Few  persons  realized  the  mental 
genius  of  the  gaunt  Westerner  as  he 
came  East  to  New  York  in  February 
of  1860,"  the  Colonel  recalled.  "The 
Easterners  had  heard  of  Lincoln,  and 
they  packed  that  vast  auditorium  to 
its  doors  to  see  the  Illinois  lawyer 
rather  than  hear  him. 

Becomes  A  Republican. 

"I  was  a  confirmed  Douglas  Demo- 
crat when  I  went  to  hear  that 
speech.  I  was  converted.  Lincoln 
made  me  a  Lincoln  Republican.  Not- 
withstanding his  famous  debate  with 
Douglas,   or   his    even   more   famous 


Gettysburg  address,  I  believe  that 
speech  which  he  made  at  the  Cooper- 
Seward  Institute  was  the  greatest 
one  of  his  career. 

"Douglas  was  one  man  who  did 
recognize  in  Lincoln  the  greatness  of 
his  mind.  As  Douglas  passed  through 
New  York  en  route  to  meet  Lincoln 
in  their  now  historic  debate,  he  said: 
'Lincoln  is  the  ablest  Republican  in 
Illinois,  and  I  fully  realize  the  hard 
job  I  am  up  against  in  meeting  him.' 

"When  Lincoln  spoke  in  New  York, 
he  carried  his  audience  with  him  to 
the  last  word.  There  was  no  ap- 
plause. They  clung  silently  and 
breathlessly  to  each  word.  I  believe 
that  speech  won  for  him  the  Repub- 
lican nomination.  After  he  had  fin- 
ished speaking,  the  crowd  pressed 
about  him  on  the  stage.  I  was  then 
only  17  years  old,  but  I  was  up  on 
the  stage  and  I  was  privileged  to 
shake  Lincoln's  hand. 

"The  next  time  I  saw  the  President 
the  Civil  War  had  started.  I  went 
to  New  York  and  enlisted  in  the 
Ninth  Regiment  Militia.  A  few  days 
later  we  were  sent  to  Washington 
and  there  we  passed  in  review  before 
President  Lincoln  and  Gen.  Winfield 
Scott. 

Idol  Of  The  Soldiers. 

"Lincoln  was  the  idol  of  the  sol- 
diers. They  called  him  'Father  Abra- 
ham' and  loved  to  make  fun  of  his 
long  legs.  On  one  occasion  when 
Lincoln  was  reviewing  the  troops, 
they  sat  him  upon  a  pony  and  his 
long  legs  reached  to  the  ground. 
And  that's  as  long  as  a  man's  legs 
should  be,  Lincoln  often  said,  just 
long  enough  to  reach  to  the  ground. 


for  after  I  entered  the  Army,  I  was 
only  a  minor  officer  and  saw  him  only 
upon    occasions    when     he     reviewed 


a  century  and  his  eyes  assumed  far-  \ 
off  expression,  it  was  easy  to  under- 
stand his. great  respect  and  admira- 
tion for  Abraham  Lincoln. 

But  Colonel  Foster  is  a  man  of 
today,  and  after  his  tribute  to  Lin- 
coln he  dismissed  the  past  and  came 
to  an  interesting  local  political  sub- 
ject of  the  present — Fort  Wayne's 
next  postmaster.  He  has  some  defi- 
nite views  on  that  matter,  also. 


in   personal   i 


privi 


to    ( 


FOSTER,  COL.   D.   N. 


History  Society  at  Annual  Meeting 
Re-Elects  Brown  Cooper  President 


Col.    Foster   Gives    Personal    Recollections    of    Lincoln; 
Lee  Paper  Also  Feature 


DROWN  COOPER  was  re-elected  president  of  the  Fort  Walne-Allen  County 
Historical  society  at  the  annual  meeting  and  banquet  held  at  the  chamber 
i  of  commerce  last  night.  Other  officers  for  the  coming  year  include  Mrs.  William 
I  L.  Pettit.  first  vice-president;  Jacob  Stouder.  second  vice-president;  Robert  B. 
I  Hanna,  third  vice-president;  Mrs.  D.  D.  Johnston,  secretary;  W.  Page  Yarnelle, 
treasurer,  and  Charles  R.  Lane,  historian. 

The  advisory  board  will  include  Mrs. 
August  J.  Detzer.  Mrs.  Fred  J.  Hayden, 
Charles  Steiss.  Charles  G.  Archer,  Mi- 


Frank  E.  Stouder  and  Miss  Julia  Cal- 
houn. 

Col.  D.  N.  Foster  and  Mrs.  J.  Allan 
Greenland  were  the  principal  speakers 
at  the  meeting,  which  was  attended  by 
a  large  number  of  members  and  guests. 
The  meeting  was  planned  as  an  ob- 
servance of  Lincoln's  birthday. 

Interesting  personal  reminiscences  of 
the  great  Emancipator  were  presented 
in  a  paper  prepared  by  Col.  Foster,  who 
was  introduced  by  Charles  R.  Lane.  Col. 
Foster,  who  was  the  first  volunteer  for 
the    Union    army    from    his   county 

■.     -       Yen  I-     ,-,'•[.      ;•[,(. 


■  the  Civ 


the  Golden  Ru'r  and  the  leading  of  a 
ChvtsiJike  life." 

First  View  of  Lincoln 
"I  first  saw  Lincoln  when  he  was 
addressing  an  unsympathetic  audience," 
continued  the  speaker,  "and  he  looked 
what  he  was.  a  back  country  lawyer. 
He  was  gaunt,  two-thirds  legs  and  not 
well,  groomed." 


At  first  he  seemed  embarrassed,  but 
he  soon  got  under  way  and  was  carrying 
his  audience  with  him.  There  was  little 
applat*;  as  the  audience  wanted  to  hear 
each  word,  but  following  the  talk,  hun- 
dreds crowded  around  the  platform  to 
meet  him,"  Col.  Foster  said. 
Following  his  nomination  as  Repub- 
president  at  one  army  camp  _  raid  |  ]ican  candidate  for  president  over 
n  Seward,  the  students  at  the  academy  at- 
tended by  Col.  Foster  held  an  impro- 
vised indignation  meeting  and  Ool. 
Foster  was  himself  so  upset  and  dis- 
appointed over  defeat  of  his  favorite 
candidate  that  he  did  not  sleep  that 
night. 


h-kl    picti. 


wai 

in  Washington,  gav 

the  man. 

Swerves    Colonel's    Politics 

'.'My  first  contact  with  Abraham  Lin- 
coln was  made  through  Stephen  A.  Doug- 
las, his  political  opponent  and  my  hero 
at  the  time,"  stated  Col.  Foster  in 
speaking  of  a  meeting  with  Mr.  Doug- 
las in  New  York  city,  just  after  Douglas 
was  chosen  Democratic  nominee  for 
senator  from  Illinois,  opposing  the  then 
little-known  Republican  lawyer. 

"Most  people  thought  that  the  ex- 
perienced and  witty  Douglas  would 
have  little  trouble  in  vanquishing  the 
gaunt  rail-splitter,  at  the  time  when 
the  memorable  debates  were  begun," 
Col.  Foster  stated.  "I  was  much 
interested  in  politics  and  sent  to  each 
candidate  for  printed  copies  of  these 
series  of  speeches.  I  began  that  cam' 
paign  as  a  Douglas  Democrat  and  after 
read'ng  the  speeches  became  a  Lincoln 
Ret  iblican. 

Douglas    little    thought    at    the    be- 


.,,.eeches  made  by  the  great  President 
and  told  also  of  his  fund  of  anecdote! 
and  his  humor  which  aided  him  in 
times  of  great  stress.  | 

"I  like  best  to  remember  Lincoln  noi 
as  a  man  of  sorrows,  but  as  the  Father 
Abraham  of  the  Union  armies.  How 
prophetic  were  the  words  of  Stanton, 
who'said  a  few  minutes  after  Lincoln  s 

„    death,  'Now  he  belongs  to  the  ages, 

J\  concluded  the  speaker. 

Interesting  Paper  on  Lee 

Mrs.   Greenland   gave   an   interesting 

paper    on    the    character    and    life    ol 

Robert  E.  Lee,  opening  her  discussion 


ginning    of   that   campaign    that    three  '  of  tne  SUDject  with  a  beautiful  descrip 


short   years   later  he   would  sit. 


de- 


tion  of 


ini'   >hrine  of  the  southern  > 


feated    candidate    for    the    presidency,  |    ™     ^  "" ""Von   Ky 
and  politely  hold  Lincoln's  hat  as  the  !  le«f  ^nerfenbes  at  West  Point  as  a 
latter  took  the  oath  of  office."  ™>   %g      '     Stable    service    to   the 

D"™*    th(      '      :  5      |;'!l-'^    b';      united  State    during    the  Mexican  war 
caught   the    crowd    with    his    wit      and  <  unu~a  oun,ea  uu      *  k       „,no 

humor,  but  Lincoln  was  talking  to  the  ]  were  pointed  out  b ,  th speakt r  yU. 
heart  and  conscience  of  men",  the  nipeated  his  ora  stoj  I  to  »e  u 
speaker  said.  "Those  who  heard  him  !  torn  between  duty  to  lus  state  and  to 
went  home  to  think  and  be  convinced  i  his   country   and 


tually   decided  to 
'cast "his" lot  with  seceding  Virginia. 

"Some  say  that  Robert  E.  Lee  was  a 
tragic  figure,  but  I  think  as  a  man  he 
far     surmounted     tragedy,"     said     Mrs. 
,p_  -  Greenland  who  closed  her  talk  by  tell- 
Snin^e^K'  of^o^d  ,  mg   of    the   service   Lee   rendered   as - 


of  the  truth  of  his  then  radical  state- 
ment.  that  a  'house  divided  against 
itself  cannot  stand'  ". 

"Lincoln    did     not     belong     to     any 
church."  Col.  Foster  said,   "but  he  be 

lieved  in  the  fatherhood  of  God  and  ;  U'B  w-  '/"=  B™  ;*~  j,"':  '""„,",„,,,!,,,,  his 
the  brotherhood  of  man.  the  efficacv  of  :  peacemaker  and  educator  following  his 
surrender  to  Grant. 


During  the  business  meeting  which 
preceded  the  speeches,  Mrs.  Frank  Tay- 
lor's work  as  curator  of  the  Fori  Way,]'  - 
Allen  County  museum  was  commended 
by  Mr.  Cooper,  who  also  outlined 
briefly  the  plans  for  the  remainder  of 
the  year  and  for  next  year.  Mr.  Yar- 
nelle gave  the  treasurer's  report. 

A  group  of  old-time  songs  was  pre- 
sented by  the  International  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
quartet,  accompanied  by  Mr.  Yarnelle. 


$o?iVK         ft 


BYRON  E.  HATTERSLEY 


Department  of  Public  Parks 

City  Hall  Phone  A-3350 
Fort  Wayne.  Indiana 


A.  K.  HOFER,  dept.  en 
ADOLPH  JAENICKE.  I 
CECILIA   M.  WELCH. 


^ 


August  22,  1932. 


Lincoln  National  Life  Foundation, 

c/o  Lincoln  National  Life  Insurance  Co., 

Fort  Wayne,  Indiana. 

Gentlemen: 

I  noticed  you  desire  to  secure  the  name  of  the 
oldest  Civil  War  Veteran  who  ever  saw,  heard  or 
was  acquainted  with  President  Abraham  Lincoln. 

Even  though  I  will  be  92  years  old, 
April  2^,  1933 >  I  do  not  anticipate  but  that  you 
will  find  some  one  my  senior. 


Very  truly  yours, 


"  ^A^>u>- 


DNF:B 


HOSIER,    EDWIN  J. 


Vets  Prize  Memory  of  Lincoln 

«,     Twc  G.  A.  R.  Officials  Here  Had  Personal  Contact  With  Him    ,, 


Edwin  .7.  Foster  (7,eft),  past  national  commander  of  the  G.  A.  71.,  and  Joseph  A.  Cleveland, 
comma  inlet-  of  George  H.  Ward  post,  right,  recall  personal  memories  of  Lincoln  as  they  admire  his 
incline,   in    the   Foster   collection. 

Comdr.    Cleveland     Saw 

'Honest  Abe'  at  Hospital 

In  Capital  Daily 

The  mystic  chords  of  memory 
bridged  a  long  gap  of  years  at  G.  A.  R. 
hall  yesterday  afternoon.  Two  men 
sat  In  the  commander's  office  and 
talked  of  the  days  that  are  gone  and 
of  battle*  that  were  lost  and  won. 
Chiefly  they  talked  of  Lincoln  and 
the  Great  Emancipator's  birthday  to- 
morrow. 

They  knew  Lincoln,  these  two  men. 
One  who  had  ridden  with  Sheridan 
in  the  Senandoah  regarded  it  as  a 
proud  honor,  but  not  the  honor  that 
was  his  when  almost  daily  for  two 
months  he  received  the  salute  of 
Lincoln  as  he  rode  past  a  Washing- 
ton hospit?)  which  Mrs.  Lincoln  vis- 
ited daily. 

The   other   has  been   honored   with 


the  post  of  state  and  national  com- 
mander of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Re- 
public, but  cherishes  most  the  me- 
mory of  that  day,  Aug.  27,  1858,  when 
Lincoln  shook  his  hand  at  Freeport, 
111.,  after  his  second  debate  with 
Stephen  A.  Douglas. 

Back  In  Memory 

So  yesterday  afternoon"  the  two 
men,  Comdr.  Joseph  A.  Cleveland  of 
George  H.  Ward  post,  G.  A.  R„  and 
Edwin  J.  Foster  national  past  com- 
mander lived  again  in  the  past  with 
the    man    they    revere. 

"I  saw  Lincoln  nearly  every  day 
while  I  was  convalescing  at  the  Car- 
ver hospital  in  Washington  In  1864." 
said  Mr.  Cleveland.  "Every  <i; 
ly,  he  drove  by  the  building  and  day 
after  day  I  sat  there  and  he  saluted 
me  and  the  other  boys.  I  felt,  some- 
how that  I  knew  him.  I  feci  that  way 
today.  He  never  waited  for  the  boys 
to  salute  him.  He  alv^ys  did  It  first. 
You  can't  see  a  man  like  that  every 
day    without   feeling   you    know   him. 


Emancipator  Shook  Hand 

Of  Foster  Following 

Douglas  Debate 


"It  wasn't  necessary  for  him  to 
drive  by  the  hospital,  but  he  did  and 
just  to  see  the  soldiers  that  he  loved. 
He  seemed  very  close  to  us.  I  \ised  to 
go  out  on  the  sidewalk  in  front  of 
the  building  and  sit  there  In  a  chair, 
waiting  for  him  to  go  by.  He  would 
ride  by  in  a  barouche-like  rig,  drawn 
by  one  horse.  Sometimes  there  would 
be  a  full  escort  of  cavalry,  sometimes 
only  a  few.  He  always  looked  mighty 
serious.  Somehow  i  think  he  knew 
he  cheered  the  boys  and  that  was  why 
he  came  so  often. 

First  Lady 

"Mrs.  Lincoln  used  to  visit  the  hos- 
pital   every    day    with    another    lady. 

Continued  on   I'^se  Elghi 


G.  A.  R.  YETS  PRIZE 
LINCOLN  MEMORIES 

Continued  from  Page  One 

She'd  come  up  to  me  and  say,  'How 
are  you  today?"  And  I'd  tell  her  I 
was  feeling  better.  She  would  smile 
and  say  that  was  fine.  Very  often 
she  would  bring  us  gifts.  A  nice  wom- 
an she  was. 

"I  went  to  the  hospital  after  the 
Red  River  campaign  in  which  I  was 
wounded.  Now,  you  reporters  always 
say  I  had  three  horses  shot  from  un- 
der me  in  one  battle  in  that  cam- 
paign.  I  was  in  the  Third  Massachu-  ' 
setts  Cavalry  and  we  did  have  tough 
going,  but  not  that  bad.  It  took  three 
battles  to  account  for  the  three 
horses.  I  rode  one  pony  all  through 
the  Shenandoah  and  then  rode  it 
home.  I  am  proud  to  have  ridden 
with  Sheridan,  but  not  so  proud  as 
of  the  days  I  look  back  on  when  Abe 
Lincoln  used  to  look  right  at  me  and 
salute  me — I  an  enlisted  man,  and 
he  commander-in-chief." 

One  day  Mr.  Foster,  then  a  small 
boy,  living  in  Iowa,  was  told  by  his 
father  tihey  were  going  to  take  a  trip 
to  Freeport,  111.,  to  hear  Lincoln  and 
Douglas,  'n  a  debate. 

"It  was  their  second  debate,"  said 
Mr.  Foster.  "I  can  recall  it  as  readily 
as  though  it  were  yesterday.  I  was  9 
years  old.  Lincoln  came  with  the  fa- 
miliar shawl  over  his  left  arm.  There 
to  greet  him  was  an  audience  which 
had  travelled  miles  in  ox  carts.  There 
were  no  seats.  The  platform  had  been 
made  oy  placing  planks  over  timbers 
driver  into  the  ground.  It  was  this 
debaii  that  made  Lincoln,  you  will 
recall. 

Lincoln  Admirer 

"My  father  was  a  rabid  Lincoln 
admirer.  After  the  debate  was  over 
he  took  me  to  Lincoln  and  intro- 
duced me.  Lincoln  took  my  hand  and 
said,  'My  boy,  you  will  soon  be  a 
man.  Try  to  be  a  good  man.'  And  I 
have  always  tried  to  be.  When  the 
war  broke  out  my  father  enlisted.  I 
tried.  They  said  I  was  too  young. 
Eventually  I  ran  away  and  got  into 
the  army  to  serve,  as  my  father  was 
serving." 

Mr.  Cleveland  related  with  pride 
that  he  cast  his  first  vote  for  Lin- 
coln, r7He  regiment  did  its  voting  in 
Louisiana  and  the  army  was  for  Lin- 
coln, with  the  exception  of  a  few 
"copperheads,"  or  pro-Southerners, 
Mr.  Cleveland  declared. 

For  years  Mr.  Foster  has  been  col- 
lecting   Lincoln    anecdotes    and    pic- 
=      te    Irawing  on  sources  in  Wash- 
^l,   Illinois   and   Kentucky.     Mr. 
■jand  collects  pictures  and  busts. 


Foster,    Mrs.    Dannie 


Indianapolis,    Ind.   -  Bates  Hotel 


! 


GREENWOOD  WOMAN,  95, 
RECALLS  LINCOLN  TALK 

GREENWOOD,  Ind.,  February  27 
(Splj — Mrs.  E^rmifl  Fnsf.pr  cele- 
brated her  ninety-fifth  birthday 
Sunday  with  open  house  here  at  the 
home  of  her  grandson,  David  Craft.  I 
Born  in  Indianapolis  February  26, 
1844,  she  recalls  hearing  Abraham 
Lincoln  when  he  spoke  at  the  Bates 
House  en  route  to  his  inauguration, 
and  later  viewed  his  body  as  it  lay 
in  state  in  the  Capitol  following  his 
assassination. 

She  has  lived  in  Greenwood  nine- 
ty years. 


Poster,    John  0. 


City  Point,    Va. 


SEATTLE  MINISTER  TELLS  OF 

LINCOLN'S  VISIT  TO  RICHMOND 


Rev.  John  0.  Foster  Relates  Incidents  of  Evacu- 
ated City — Served  as  Delegate  of 
Christian  Commission 


Our  steam  transport  landed  at  City 
Point,  Va.,  on  the  morning  of  April  -', 
1865.     Coming-  up  the  James  river  that 
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-.Matter  enough,  ju 
one  handed  me  a  c 
Just  received,  which    read: 

"Gen.     Leo   is    in    full      rotr 
Grant  in  hot  pursuit." 

"Say.  captain.    <•»  n    1    ha  \ 


liis'." 


cheering    ensued 


MR  til. 


offlc 


,  and   Lincoln 


sir,"  and  ! 
brat  a  hasty  retreat.  Km  iubliant  tr 
speak.  Down  there  under  1  ho  hill  wai 
a  -company   of   some    hundreds    of    sail 

'H    .  ; .1-  fin'  .i  looking  '•""!.'   "f  rriei 

as  were  then  on  earth.  Mounting  a 
a  little  eminence..  I  shouted.  ['••.>  ha.\r 
you  heard   the  ncvs  this  morning'.''' 

"What  news,  what's  up?" 

"Listen,    and    I'll    read   you   this   tele- 
gram." 

telegram    was    i 


l'or  her  work.  Wo  had  plenty 
•willing  sav  dishes.  ami  she 
h.  few  spoons  ami    a    knife  or  two 


■  |.ir  In  .1 


and    there    passed     I'r m;      hand    a     ;-'lio 

of  paper  which  would  l.e  valuable  now. 
He  turned  and  signaled  to  a  largo  ship 
near  lhat  of  President  Lincoln's,  and 
with  his  ai  in-  and  hands  toJ 
and    It.   was   signaled    all    an. 


Seeing  )mi 
one  of  the  hind 
objected 

|n.-,t      . 


ell     for 

thai    will   do,"   to 


aided    In    the    gl 

And    so   the    visits    went    . 
I,    brief    explanations'    fro 


and   had   1( 

President 
little  trail 
Ing.  I  w 
sorbed  in  t 


■  pa 


few  rods  up 
jrn      face    of 

:,iii'-:oln._    looking 


Preside. 

pale  and  sad.  as  the  little  train  moved 
slowly  on  its  way  to  the  front.  I  car 
never  forget  that  expression,  it  haunt: 
me  like  a  troubled  dream  to  this  day 
it  seemed  as  if  the  weight  of 
pire  rested  upon   ' 


•al  Porter   had   a    fine  liltle 
men-of-war,     good  -sized 
for    that    day.    and    some    thin  y    sin 

heals,  all   ready   in  ascend  the   ru  er 

blast   of  salutes  sent  a  shiver  o£  t 

der  up  and  down  the  river  f,,r  1 
Excitement  was  at  white  heat,  am 
sailor    lads    had    permission 


>.  big   i 


jig  bend  and  the  fleet  c 


files  £ 


go 


und  i 


wfnl 


d  right. 


.  he  felt  so  keenly 
and  the  condition 
I  of  the  ten  to  fifteen  thousand  wounded 
ien  in  the  vast  hospitals  through 
hich   the   little    train   was   then   p 

art      train    left      in    an      hour. 


The    ne 

Climhing 


the 


J  eft 


a  the  way  1 
front,  for  sure.  It  was  an  awful  ride, 
the  road  bed  was  never  ballasted,  "  _ 
with  rails  on  them,  would  tell  the  tale. 
and  we  hung  on  for  dear  life.  In  half 
an  hour  "we  were  at  Mead's 
and  climbed  down,  glad  we  were  alive. 
Yonder  to  the  left  stood  President  Lin- 
raiting  his  i 


back  agar 

within  four  hundred  rods  of  the  channel 
below;   so   crooked  was  that  stream. 

An    hour    more,    and    the    river    began 

to   he  positively   dangerous.     Here  were 

Ihe  obstructions   which   1  he  Confederacy 

had    placed    in    the    river   many    months 

before.      Scattered      along   for      a      few 

^ere     sever,     defunct   gunboats, 

abandoned,    and    blown    up,     a    positive 

ienace    in      the      narrow   channel.      Al- 

tough  there  was  a  strong  force  trying 

>    clear    the    river    of    obstructions    the 

ork   had  not   proceeded  far  enough   to 

the  fleet's  going  above  Varina 


■ided    and    the    party    entered,    burning 


two  miles  fartln 
was  thick,  fires 
great  detach: 


the 


lity,    smoke 


ten  were  moving 
and  fro,  guns  were  being  hauled  up 
out  of  the  trenches,  and  pulled  by 
strong  teams  of  horses,  forming  great 
trains  of  artillery  to  follow  on  after 
Gen.  Lee,  the  retreating  Confederate 
commander. 

The  Last  Battlefield 

The    country    in    front    of    Petersburg 

ivas   the   last    great   battle   field    of   the 

civil   war.     Here   for   about  a   year   the 

intending    forces    fought   with    all    the 


pa  n 


made    of 
iches    laid    toward 

e   enemy,   while   their   eheval   de-f rose 

is  a  kind  of  a  double  horserake  with 

arp  arms  about  five   feet  long',   driv- 

in    auger    holes    bored    through    the 

inks   of  trees,   and  the   ends  of  these 

[fastened    with    chains.      These    movable 

works    were      miles      in      extent.      How 

President    Lincoln    and    his    large    es- 

core    ever    got    over,    or    through    these 

formidable      barriers,      I     could     never 

In  a  few  minutes  we  were  overtaken 
by  an  immense  herd  of  beef  cattle, 
which  Gen.  Grant  ordered  to  be  driven 
in  front  of  the  army,  in  order  that 
these  heavy  hoofs  might  step  upon  any 
torpedoes  which  were  laid  for  the  fed- 
eral forces.  If  a  dozen  beef  cattle  were 
that  would  be  belter  ihau 
the  loss  of  a  squad  of  men.  Grant  was 
general,  a  military  strategist,  and 
s  not  to  be  outgeneraled  by  any  de- 
•   of  the   enemy. 

Ve    were    now    In      Petersburg,      the 
onghold   oC    the   great    army   of   Gen. 
Lee   for   ~- 


brick    hoi 


be    forgotten.       That    big    red 


on 


left 


svher« 


tell    his    father    all    the    good 

ion  and  the  presidential  man- 
e  more  brightly  than  ever  ho- 
ugh the  dark  night.  It  was  a 
general  jollification,  and 
on    was    not    the    only    city    toi 


rendered  all  possible  aid 
cue  property  and  save  the  city,  but 
the  business  part  soon  went  up  in 
smoke.  The  retreating  forces  sat  the 
:ity  on  fire  and  thereby  did  incalcula- 
ble damage  to  the  cause  which  the  Con- 
e  i  resi  tited.     The  presidential 

party  was  hailed  with  decided  demon- 
strations of  delight.  The  colored  peo- 
ple declared  that  their  Moses  had  come, 
id  when  the  capitol  was  reached, 
resident  Lincoln  stood  on  the  steps 
id  spoke  for  a  few  minutes  and  there 
e   excitement'   reached    its  climax. 


clos  go  with 
.attallion  of 
l.  pipes  and 
ftain.     Afteri 

up  by  thou- 


like  the  sound  of  th 


II 

be 

:•   )' 

)ivd 

and     pre 

was  agaii 

•I'd 

like  to  he 

1 

..I', 

ot 

(In 

best  tune 

appropriate 

n  t  estei'd; 

VI 

en 

T  referred 

band  play  'Dixie'  I 
t  'Dixie'  was  one 
>r  heard.  Our  ad- 
,   have  attempted  I 


■  ueeting  ail  ihe  works,  the  smoulder- 
?  ruins,  the  Tredegar  Iron  works, 
..  .tere  so  much  of  the  war  material  had 
been  forged:  the  great  Galligo  mills,  the 
■t-~  works,  camps,  hospitals.  Libbv 
and  the  late  slave  mart  of  Du 
_  _  Co.  About  sunset  he  went  with 
Admiral  Porter  to  the  little  fleet,  which 
had  pushed  its  way  up  through  the  .ob- 
structions an  d  lien  in  wait- 
ing, 1o  take  the  presidential  party  down 
the  river  in  the  morning. 

The  wires  flashed  the  news  on  April 
9  that  Gen.  Lee  had  surrendered,  the 
>nd  had  come,  the  Confederacy  was  a. 
'lost    cause."    the    fighting    was    over, 

;  h  ,    •  ,  i  ■  ■  .  i  ■   ■         in.         -  :  i  i ,  ■  I ,   ;;       i  i  ;; 

-    --my  was  still  at 

—  the  hero  of  the 
r.    The    great    general    soon    left   the 
ly  and  hastened  to  Washington. 

I"     ".  >'  hmond,    nor    making 

any  display  if  his  power  He  entered  the 
capitol  of  the  United  States  so  quietly 
that  hardly  a  soul  kmjw  of  his  com- 
—  and  hastened  next  morning  to  the 
office  to  stop  enlisting,  to  cancel 
rm\  contracts,  and  stop  I  lie  huge 
consid- 


i  comparatively  new  tune,  which  had 
n  composed  in  New  Vork  and  floated 
rn  somehow  to  the  Southland,  swept 
from  that  splendid  band  over  a 
ntless   multitude   and    sat    that   mass 

■  •  .1  ithusi  •.  ru  ii  was  Lincoln's 
t  speech.     Two  days  from   that   hour 

great   heart  was  still,  and  those  pa - 


The   Assassination 

We  who  were  still  on  duty  down  i 
the  front  were  astonished  beyond  e3 
pression.  Short  disi  ••  •■•-■,  -i  ii 
the  president  was  shot.  Others.  "He 
still  alive";  again,  "he  is  dying,"  an<_, 
finally,  'Abraham  Lincoln,  president  of 
the  United  States,  shot  by  the  assassin 
Booth,    is    dead." 

The   nave  of  exultant  joy  was  hushed, 
and  a  wide  sea  of  deep  sadness  covered 
*   -    meeting  in  our 
mapel,  but     no 


the  Lincoln  c 
tenary,  pioneers  who  were  in  Ws 
ington  in  the  early  sixties  recall  ii 
dents  that  marked  the  days  follow 
the  receipt  of  the  news  of  the  tragedy. 

J.  M.  Lyon,  of  1618  Bellevue  avenue,  ' 
who  was  a  telegraph  operator  in  Olym- 
pia  when   the   news   was   flashed    over 


the 


i, tin 


last  night: 


sitting   in    my   offlci 
an  article  which  appeared  the 
after   Lincoln    was   shot,    in    the   Wish 
ington   Democrat,  of  Olympla.  The  arti 
derogatory    of    the    president 


ng 


poli 


olci 


i.ekea 


sec; 


lent     began     sounding 
Olympia's  call.    I  answered  the  ca.ll  and 

reeehed  word  for  word  'lie  fateful  mes- 
sage. At  first  the  people  were  inclined 
to   think   there    was   a  mistake,    but   as 


,  bewildered  at 


rowded   L,  . 
for  additional  nc 
mormity   of   the 

ie  editor  of  the  Washington  Demo- 
attempted  to  gather  in  as  many 
is     morning's     issue     as     possible, 

Ji    he    destroyed,    and    shortly   aftei 

discontinued   his  paper  and  left  town.' 
Mrs.    Clarence    Bagley,    a    Seattle    pi- 
—   —npping   with    her   relatives 


was  brought  to   li 
the    incident    that 

was    the    tolling 


dent,"   said  Mrs.   Bagley. 


hen  the  r 

;.  Bagley  says 

sed    her    most 

..„    university   bell. 

peated    by    the    various 

'    the  city.    "The 

martyr  presi- 


Foster,  Nelson 


^hook  hands  with  L. 


SHAKING  HANDS 
WITH  LINCOLN 
FOSTER'S  PRIDl 


Roman  Catholics  today  were  per- 
.itted  to  eat  meat  contrary,  to  the 
general  rule  that  Friday  is  a  fast 
day.  Today.  Lincoln's  birthday  was 
the  first  .time  that  the  new  ruling 
by  Pope  Pius  XT  has  been  in  effect, 
dispensing  with  the  fast  on  legal  hol- 
idays at  the  discretion  of  the  bishop 
of  the  diocese. 

The  Pope's  promulgation  was 
made  January  1  of  this  year  allow- 
ing American  bishops  to  lift  the  fast 
when  legal  holidays  fall  on  Friday,      i 

Bishop  J.  H.  Conroy  of  the  diocese 
of  Ogdensburg  granted  this  dispen- 
sation in  honor  of  one  of  America'.; 
greatest  presidents. 

Schools,  banks,  village  offices  and 
the  library  here  were  closed  today 
in  observance  of  the  nationaljaoliday. 

Out  of  the  hundreds  of  mm  in  the 
Adirondacks  who  answered  Lincoln's 
call  f'o  arms  and  the  subsequent 
draftings  during  the  American 
crisis,  Nelson  Foster,   98   Ampersand 


!  one 


of  t 


He  served  in  the  93  N'ew  York  Vol- 
unteers, form°d  at  Albany,  and  ,s 
one  of  the  .proudest  moments  of  his 
life  he  recalls  the  day  he  .  shook 
hands  with  the  figure  that  guided 
American  d<=st;n:es  through  the 
chaos  of  rebellion. 

Mr.  Foster  is-Sfi  years,  old,  still  ac- 
tive and  the  father  of  Dan  S.  Foster, 
supervisor  of  the  Town  of   Harriets- 


Another  Civil  war  veteran  In  this 
vicinity  is  Silvanua  Paye  of  v>rmom 
ville,  also  xk  years  old,  and  stil]  hale 
and  hearty.  He  served  with  'he  26th 
New  York  cavan-y  in  Virginia  and 
other  scfiions  of  the  South. 


FOWLER,   MRS.   AMOS 

MRS.  AMOS  FOWLER 
ISMDIN72DYEARI 


Washington 


Abraham    Lincoln    Scaled    an 

Iron    Fence   to    Free    Her 

From  a  Locked  Park. 

/•-' — f — V  :i  ' 

FATHER  "tA&INET,  OFFICER 


Elihu   B.  Washburne   Later  Was 

Envoy  to  France  and  Stayed 

There  During  Commune. 


Mrs.  Mary  Washburne  Fowler, 
widow  of  Amos  Fowler  of  Guilford, 
Conn.,  and  long  prominent  socially, 
died  on  Thursday  at  her  Winter 
home  in  Thomasville,  Ga.,  in  her 
seventy-second  year,  according  to 
word  received  here  yesterday.  As 
an  infant  Mrs.  Fowler,  together 
with  her  parents,  was  a  guest  of 
President  and  Mrs.  Lincoln  at  the 
White  House. 

Mrs.  Fowler,  who  was  born  at 
Galena,  111.,  Aug.  17,  1863,  was  a 
daughter  of  Elihu  B.  Washburne 
I  \  and  Adele  Gratiot  Washburne.  Her 
j  father  was  a  supporter  of  Abraham 
Lincoln  and  one  of  his  intimate 
[  friends.  He  served  as  a  Represen- 
tative in  Congress  during  the  Civil 
War  and  later  was  appointed  Secre- 
tary of  State  by  President  Grant. 
He  resigned  from  the  Cabinet  to  be- 
come United  States  Ambassador  to 
France  and  represented  German  in- 
terests there  during  the  Franco- 
Prussian  War.  He  was  the  only 
diplomatic  representative  to  remain 
in  Paris  during  the  days  of  the 
Commune. 

According  to  family  tradition, 
when  Mrs.  Fowler  and  her  parents  j 
were  White  House  guests,  she  was ! 
missed  one  evening  and  was  found  j 
by  her  father  and  President  Lincoln 
in  near-by  Lafayette  Square,  which  J 
was  surrounded  by  a  high  iron : 
fence,  the  gates  of  which  were 
locked  each  night.  Without  waiting  j 
to  hunt  for  the  watchman  who  had 
the  keys,  the  President  and  Mr.  ! 
Washburne,  so  the  story  has  it,  got! 
a  ladder,  placed  it  against  the  fence,  , 
climbed  into  the  square  and  brought 
the  child  back  to  the  White  House,  j 
The  tradition  in  the  Fowler  house-  j 
hold  is  that  President  Lincoln  [ 
made  the  trip  to  the  park  and  back 
in  a  pair  of  carpet  slippers. 


Fowler,    Mrs.    Sarah 


Toulon ,    HI. 


jWHEN  LINCOLN  CAME  TO  TOULON 
(Mrs.  Sarah  Fowler  of  Toulon  is  dead  at  88. 
VfWfffcr  one  of  those  who  knew  Lincoln  passes 
from  an  Illinois  which  bears  but  faint  resem- 
blance to  the  pioneer  state  of  Civil  war  days 
when  slavery's  shadow  hung  heavily  across  the 
grass-covered  prairie-. 

Toulon  honored  this  woman  and  rightly. : 
Aside  from  her  personality  of  worth,  she  formed 
a  connecting  link  with  the  past  which  has  be- 
come epic  in  American  history.  France,  land  of 
sentiment  and  romance,  paid  highest  honors  to 
the  survivors  of  Napoieon's  old  guard,  the  men 
who  1. In  zed  a  red  trail  across  Europe.  America, 
nonetheless  sentimental  at  heart  and  with  due  ap- 
preciation ol  its  "wondrous  story,"  pays  equal 
homage  to  those  who  had  to  do  with  its  lank 
woodsman  hero. 

Mrs.  Fowler  was  a  part  of  that  gay  cavalcade 
of  young  girls  who  rode  out  on  horseback  to  meet 
Lincoln  as  he  was  on  his  wayMo  speak  from  the 
eourthouTe'  steps  during  his  campaign  for  the 
United  States  senate  in  1S58  against  Stephen  A. 
Douglas.  Seventy-one  odd  years  had  passed 
since  that  day,  but  she  remembered  well  and  was 
able  to  impart  some  of  the  thrill  of  that  mem- 
orable occasion  to  friends  of  another  generation. 


SRAMKLIH,   LUCY 


EIGHTY-FOUR  years  ago,  scarcely  a 
dozen  years  after  the  race  between 
the  horse  and  the  steam  engine  from 
Baltimore  to  Ellicott's  Mills,  there  came  to 
the  home  of  Abner  T.  Ellis,  a  prominent 
business  man  of  Vincennes,  Indiana,  a 
little  baby  girl.  Now,  the  birth  of  a  baby 
girl  in  Vincennes  in  the  year  1839,  is  not  of 
itself  particularly  interesting;  the  significant 
fact,  however,  is  that  eighty-four  years 
later,  in  November,  1923,  this  little  girl,  still 
small  in  stature,  but  rich  in  experience  and 
as  sprightly  as  in  her  childhood  days,  should 
return  to  her  native  town  to  be  accorded  a 
municipal  celebration  by  the  citizens  thereof. 
This  little  girl's  name  was  Lucy.  She  is  now 
Mrs.  Lucy  Franklin,  daughter  of  the  first 
president  and  promoter  of  the  old  0.  &  M. 
Railroad,  now  a  part  of  the  Baltimore  and 
Ohio. 

When  little  Lucy  Ellis  was  seven  years 
old  she  went  on  a  long  journey  by  stage 
coach  with  her  father  and  mother  to  the 
city  of  St.  Louis.  This  remarkable  journey 
was  so  important  an  event  in  the  life  of  the 
little  girl  that  she  chose  to  record  it  on  the 
window  pane  of  the  dining  room  of  her 
father's  mansion  in  Vincennes.  She  used 
her  little  diamond  ring  for  the  purpose,  and 
the  record  still  remains  there.  Therefore,  it 
was  no  wonder  that  when  the  news  spread 
about  the  old  town  that  soon  there  would  be 
a  railroad  on  which  she  could  travel,  the 
child's  interest  knew  no  bounds. 

Judge  Abner  T.  Ellis  was  one  of  the  most 
progressive  citizens  of  the  state  in  his  day. 
His  daughter  recalls  that  he  was  judge  of 
the  Probate  Court  for  ten  years  or  more, 
and  that  he  was  at  one  time  a  member  of 
the  State  Legislature.  In  "Railway  Cele- 
brations of  1857"  we  find  the  following 
extract : 

"The,  organization  of  the  Ohio  and 
Indiana  portions  of  the  road  was 
effected  in  1850,  Abner  T.  Ellis,  of 
Vincennes,  beinu  elected  president,  and 
a   number   of   the   solid   men   of   Cin- 


cinnati   and    Vincennes    and    of    the 

country  between  those  points  chosen 

directors. " 

The  "History  of  Vincennes,"  by  Cau- 
thorn,  tells  us  that  Abner  T.  Ellis  was  born 
in  New  England  and  came  to  Vincennes  to 
•  practice  law.  He  soon  became  wealthy  and 
for  many  years  was  a  trustee  of  the  town. 
His  activities  as  promoter  and  organizer 
.  made  him  one  of  the  most  progressive 
citizens.  He  helped  to  organize  the  Wabash 
Navigation  Company,  to  build  the  lock 
and  dam  of  the  rapids  of  the  Wabash  River, 
and  he  was  one  of  the  persons  who  adv.  >eate<l 
the  building  of  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi, 
as  that  part  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio 
was  then  called.  It  was  Mr.  Ellis  also  who 
was  instrumental  in  procuring  a  charter 
from  the  states  through  which  that  railroad 
runs,  and  it  was  his  support  that  contributed 
largely  to  its  building.  Little  wonder"  then 
that  he  was  elected  its  first  president,  and 
that  he  should  be  re-elected  several  times 
thereafter.  It  was  strange,  however,  that, 
despite  the  accumulation  of  his  large  estate, 
he  lost  it  finally  and  died,  leaving  little,  'it 
anything. 

Lucy  Played  Piano  for  Abraham  Lincoln 

His  daughter  Lucy  was  reared  in  the 
midst  of  plenty.  She  is  an  accomplished 
pianist,  and  even  as  a  little  girl  performed 
remarkably  well.  She  tells  with  pride  of 
how  she  played  the  piano  for  Abraham 
Lincoln. 

"Mr.  Lincoln  loved  music,"  she  said. 
"He  came  often  to  our  house,  and  nearly 
every  time  he  came  he  asked  me  to  play 
for  him.  I  remember  how  he  used  to  lift 
me  up  and  set  me  on  the  piano  stool.  But 
do  you  know,"  she  added  cautiously,  "I 
always  hated  to  have  him  lift  me  up;  he 
was  so  homely  I  was  kind  of  frighte'no  $ 
whenever  he  came  close  to  me. "  V 


The  Homecoming  of  Lucy  Franklin 

And  a  Bit  of  Railroad  History  of  Old  Vincennes 
By  Margaret  Talbott  Stevens 


Freeman,    Charles   E. 


Shook  hands 


- 


lincoln  Shook  His  Hand 


"y/f/-  — Proea-Telegram   Photo. 

"And  then  Abraham  Lincoln  reached  but  his  big,  strong  tight  hand,  and  he  shook  hand: 
with  mel"  Charles  E.  Freeman,  85,  of  Pasadena,  is  shown  telling  three  young  admirer 
about  it  at  the  Illinois  picnic  at  Bixby  Park  yesterday.  Left  to  right,  the  boys  are  Willian 
McCann,  7;  Dickie  Johnson,  7V2-  and  William  Keith  Davis,  5V2- 


RSEMAIT,   MRS. 


L.-D.    Debate 


*, 


Nonagenarian  Remembers  Lincoln 


MRS.  MARY  M.  FREEMAN 


She  heard  Lincoln  debate  against 
Douglas  in  the  autumn  of  1853. 

She  well  remembers  her  father, 
the  minister  who  organized  colored 
Methodists  in  many  parts  of  the 
Middle  West,  tell  how  he  helped 
bury  Elijah  P.  Lovejoy.  one  of 
America's  mpst  outstanding  martyrs 
for  freedom  of  the  press. 


This  woman,  now  91  years  of  age,. 
lucid,  healthy,  happy,  a  most  in- 
teresting raconteur,  is  Mrs.  Mary 
M.  Freeman  of  Turkey  Hill,  near 
Belleville. 

Mrs.  Freeman,  widow  of  W.  R. 
Freeman,  tells  in  her  own  inimit- 
able way  the  story  of  her  lone  and 
(Turn  to  Page  7,  Column  3) 
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Frey,  Mrs.  Loretta 


THE    EVENING    BULLETI  N— P  HILADELPHIA,     SATITRDA 


AT  93  SHE'D  CLASP 
ROOSEVELT'S  HAND 


Mrs.  Frey  of  Frankf  ord  is  a  Re- 
publican and  Met 
Lincoln 


WARNS  YOUTH  ON  GOSSIP 


BY  LAURA   LEE 

THE  ambition  of  Mrs.  Loretta 
Frey's  life  is  to  shake  hands 
with  President  Roosevelt. 
She  shook  hands  with  Abraham 
Lincoln — one  of  the  few  persons  now 
living  who  can  boast  that  honor. 
Though  she  votes  the  Republican 
ticket,  she  considers  Roosevelt  a 
great  man.  Almost  as  great  as 
Lincoln. 

Mrs.  Frey  was  93  on  Washing- 
ton's Birthday,  February  22.  At  her 
birthday  party  she  entertained  her 
three  children,  seven  grandchildren 
and  nine  great-grandchildren,  be- 
sides a  crowd  of  friends. 

Her  friends  never  forget  her  birth- 
day. She  received  121  greeting  cards, 
a  stack  of  letters  and  five  birthday 

Thrilling  Moment  at  Gettysburg 

Mrs.  Frey  considers  the  most 
thrilling  event  of  her  life  shaking 
hands  with  Lincoln.  Born  in  Adams 
county,  near  Gettysburg,  she  later 
moved  to  Upton,  in  Franklin  county. 
Her  doctor  at  Upton  had  a  2-horse 
surrey  and  he  took  his  wife  and  Mrs. 
Frey  to  Gettysburg  to  hear  Lin- 
coln's famous  address,  November  19, 
1863. 

It  is  still  a  vivid  memory. 

"My!  such  a  crowd  as  there  was 
that  day,"  she  said.  "I  never  saw 
anything  like  it.  And  everyone  was 
eager  to  see  Lincoln.  We  got  there 
very  early  and  found  a  place  toward 
the  front  within  a  few  yards  of  the 
President." 
He  Was  Sad,  Spoke  Softly 

He  seemed  sad,  Mrs.  Frey  said. 
The  crowd  was  very  still  when  he 
finished,  she  added,  and  did  not  ap- 
plaud. She  believes  they  were  much 
moved. 

Lincoln  spoke  neither  fast  nor 
slow  and  did  not  raise  his  voice  or 
use  many  gestures,  though  such 
things  were  then  considered  a  part 
of  good  oratory. 

He  looked  exactly  like  his  pic- 
tures, Mrs.  Frey  declared,  only  he 
had  such  a  wonderful  expression 
that  it  made  him  good-looking. 

"He  shook  hands  with  everyone 
after  the  ceremonies.  When  my  turn 
came,  he  clasped  my  hand  and 
smiled  his  wonderful,  kind  smile, 
but  he  did  not  say  anything.  .  . .  Now 
if  I  can  only  shake  hands  with 
President  Roosevelt  I  will  be 
happy." 
"Peppy"  and  Likes  Things 

Mrs.  Frey  is  an  extremely  "peppy" 
93-year-old  in  perfect  health.  When 


"I  LIKE  MUSICAL  COMEDIES" 


she  opened     the     door     for    me 
thought  she  must  be  her  daughter. 

She  moved  to  Philadelphia  three 
years  ago  from  Chambersburg  to 
live  with  and  take  care  of  her  daugh- 
ter, Mrs.  George  McGrath,  who  is 
not  very  well.  They  live  at  749  Gar- 
land St.,  Frankford. 

Mrs.  Frey  loves  to  cook,  sew,  em- 
broider, read  and  go  to  the  "talkies." 
She  is  also  fond  of  musical  comedies. 

In  fact,  she  likes  everything.  En- 
joys calling,  if  someone  takes  her 
in  an  automobile.  Is  a  great  cor- 
respondent. Usually  writes  two  let- 
ters a  day. 

She  likes  to  listen  to  the  radio 
while  she  sews.  The  "Spinning 
Song"  is  her  favorite.  . .  .  "It  puts  me 
in  mind  of  home  when  we  raised  our 
own  sheep  and  wool.  .  .  .  We  used  to 
wash  it  down  in  the  creek." 
Young  Folks  Wiser 

She  thinks  the  present  generation 
is  wiser  than  the  young  people  of 
her  day.  They  refuse  to  listen  to 
older  folks,  but  it  is  quite  right  for 
them  to  learn  by  experience. 

Her  one  message  to  the  young  peo- 
ple growing  up  and  ahout  to  take 
their  place  in  adult  society  is,  "Don't 
gossip  or  meddle  with  other  people's 
affairs.  Just  mind  your  own  business 
and  you  will  get  along   fine." 


=<♦>- 


Frye,   loretta  W. 
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DESCRIBES  AWE 
UNCOLNfPB 

Woman,  93,  Tells  of  Hearing 

Civil  War   President  Deliver   j 

Gettysburg  Address 

When  Lincoln  came  to  Pennsyl- 
vania on  November  19,  1863,  and 
gave  his  simply  message  at  Gettys- 
burg, those  who  listened  knew,  even 
then,  that  those  words  would  be- 
come classic.  They  felt  his  strength 
and  humility  and  realized  during 
that  hushed  pause  that  followed  his 
address  that  before  them  stood  a 
man  whose  greatness  would  outlive 
the  generation. 

Thus  Loretta  Weagley  Prye,  749 
Garland  Street,  turns  back  seventy 
years  to  recall  the  most  thrilling 
day  in  her  life — the  day  she  heard 
Lincoln  speak — and  shook  his  hand. 

"I  was  a  girl  of  23  at  the  time," 
began  the  little  white-haired 
woman  who  will  celebrate  her  93d 
birthday  on  February  22.  "We 
lived  at  Upton,  Franklin  County, 
and  had  come  down  to  hear  the 
President. 

"I  will  never  forget  it — I  was 
within  twenty  yards  of  him  when 
he  spoke.  Every  one  was  awed  by 
what  he  said — that's  why  there  was 
no  applause.  Every  one  felt  so 
keenly  the  significance  of  his  words 
that  we  must  keep  on  with  the 
struggle. 

'Afterward  Lincoln  didn't  have 
much  to  say.  He  went  into  a  large 
house  nearby  to  greet  those  who 
came  in.  He  seemed  sad.  He  pat- 
ted the  children's  heads  and  shook 
hands  with  the  rest  of  us,  but  he 
didn't  have  much  to  say.  He  shook 
hands  with  me,  merely  nodding 
very  gravely. 

"I'll  never  forget  that  experience. 
Even  now,  when  I. get  to  wondering 
what's  to  become  of  the  world  that 
is  facing  so  many  conflicting  issues, 
I  turn  to  his  address,  which  I've  re- 
read again  and  again— and  I  al- 
ways find  comfort." 


Mrs.  Frye,  95,  Dies; 
Sat  On  Lincoln 's  Lap 


Mrs.  "  Elizabeth  L.  Frye,  95 
years  old,  great-granddaughter 
of  John  McCormick,  the  first 
white  settler  in  Indianapolis, 
died  yesterday  morning  in  an  In- 
dianapolis hospital  after  a  long 
illness. 

Last  survivor  of  a  family  of 
12  children,  Mrs.  Frye  had  lived 
in  Indianapolis  since  1907  and 
remembered  many  interesting  in- 
cidents in  connection  with  the 
city's  early  history.  Mrs.  Frye 
often  recalled  that  as  a  child 
she  once  sat  on  Abraham  Lin- 
coln's lap  when  the  Civil  War 
President  stopped  at  the  old 
Bates  House  which  was  located 
on  the  present  site  of  the  Clay- 
pool  Hotel.  Mrs.  Frye's  father. 
Isaac  Martz,  was  a  close  friend 
and  strong  supporter  of  Lincoln 
and  conferred  with  the  Civil  < 
War  President  during  his  fre- 
quent campaign  stopovers  in  In- 
dianapolis. 

BORN  IN  ARCADIA,  Mrs.  ! 
Frye  attended  school  there  and 
came  to  Indianapolis  in  1858.  Her  j 
father  constructed  a  boarding 
house  for  Northwestern  Christ-  j 
ian  University,  predessor  of  But- 
ler University  which  at  that  time 
was  located  in  the  vicinity  of 
13th  Street  and  College  Avenue. 
Mrs.  Frye  remembered  the  days 
when  there  were  no  concrete 
sidewalks  in  downtown  Indian- 
apolis and  the  city's  North  side 
was  principally  wilderness  and 
swamplands. 

Later  Mrs.  Frye  moved  to  Ko- 
komo  and  became  a  school 
teacher.  She  was  married  to 
William  H.  Frye  and  returned  to 
Indianapolis  in  1907.  She  was  a 
life  member  of  the  Disciples  of  j 
Christ  denomination  and  at  the  ; 
time  of  her  death  was  a  member  I 
of  the   Central   Christian   Church.  | 


MRS.   ELIZABETH  L.   FRYE 


She  had  been  active  in  church 
work  and  was  a  former  techer  of 
the  Central  Church's  women's  ! 
Bible  class. 

UNTIL  HER  ILLNESS,  Mrs. 
Frye  made  her  home  with  her 
son-in-law,  John  J.  Morgan,  4841 
North  Capitol  Avenue.  Her 
daughter,  Mrs.  Grace  Morgan, 
preceded  her  in  death. 

Survivors  in  addition  to  the  I 
son-in-law  include  two  grandchil- 
dren, Mrs.  Janet  Morgan  Hagen 
of  Des  Moines,  la.,  and  John  R. 
Morgan  of  Indianapolis,  and  sev- 
eral nieces  and  nephews,  includ- 
ing India  Martz  of  Kokomo,  Si- 
gourna  Martz  and  Howard  Martz, 
both  of  Indianapolis,  and  Will  H. 
Martz  of  Michigan  City. 

Funeral  services  will  be  held  at 
2  o'clock  tomorrow  afternoon  in 
the  Flanner  &  Buchanan  Mortu- 
ary and  burial  will  be  held  in 
Crown  Hill  Cemetery. 


Fuller,  Bell   C.    (Mrs.) 


-Sloofliington,    111. 


Letters  to  the  Editor 


Uuku  Lincoln  - 

Editor  Journal-World : 

Reading  the  account  of  th< 
Lincoln  and  Douglas  debate  in  Il- 
linois in  1858  by  Mrs.  Bell  C.  Ful- 
ler in  the  Sunday  Kansas  City  Star 
takes  me  back  to  the  time  and  part 
I  had  in  Lincoln's  election. 

As  a  small  boy  I  lived  with  my 
parents  near  a  small  town  25  miles 
north  of  B!oomington,  111.,  on  the 
Chicago  and  Alton  railroad.  It  \va: 
the  custom  of  speakers  for  a  presi 
dential  campaign  when  speaking  in 
a  city  to  have  a  parade.  As  there 
were  not  enough  men  to  make  a 
showing,  boys  were  enlisted  to  car- 
ry torches  which  consisted  of  a 
quart  can  of  tupentine  with  a  can- 
dle wick  in  it.  We  boys  were  furn* 
ished  oilcloth  caps  and  capes  and 
marched  like  soldiers.  Following 
the  parade  more  fireworks  were 
furnished  with  a  ball  of  candlewick 
wound  tight  and  saturated  with  tur- 
pentine. Two  or  three  hundred  of 
these  were  lighted  and  thrown  into 
the  air  and  made  a  great  sight.  And 
thus  I  participated  as  a  boy  in 
Lincoln's    presidential    campaign. 

As  to  his  funeral,  my  father  ad- 
vised me  as  to  when  the  train  wou'il 
arrive  bearing  Lincoln's  body,  the 
time  being  about  1  o'clock  in  the 
night.  Father  took  me  and  my  two 
brothers  to  see  the  train  pass 
through  our  city.  The  townspeople 
had  collected  a  great  deal  of 
material  for  a  bonfire  which  Was 
placed  on  the  right-of-way.  Fifteen 
minutes  i:i  advance  of  the  funeral 
train  proceeded  a  pilot  engine.  Ev- 
ery mile  of  track  was  patrolled  by  a 
section  man,  from  Chicago  to 
Springfield  to  make  sure  that  all 
was  well. 

As  the  pilot  engine  passed,  the 
materia]  gathered  for  the  Tire  was 
lighted  on  the  right-of-way  near 
the  railroad  tracks,  I  hen  when  the 
funeral    1 1  .  .,uld   ;-ee 

the  coffin  jn  the  baggage  car  as  the 
baggage     car     doors     wen 
Cuards    were    stationed    with    the 
coffin.     This  was  a   solemn  sight 
wind)    I    .'-. 


Puller  ."Judge"   jacic 

JHJTiiU "niri ,    'juD*a*lu  a» 

POST  MEMBER 
RECALLS  m 


At  the  joint  meeting  last  evening 
the  G.  A.  R.  liall  of  Post  Wheeler 
No.  92,  G.  A.  R.,  and  its  Women's 
Relief  Corps,  the  following  paper  on 
Abraham  Lincoln  was  read  by  Ed- 
ward H.   Fuller. 

Wednesday  next  will  be  the  one  hun- 
dred and  fourth  birthday  of  him  born 
February  twelfth,  1809,  in  a  cabin  of 
a -single  room,  in  the  Kentucky  'wilds, 
who  fifty-two  years  later  was  in- 
augurated President  of  the  United 
States. 

In  1816  with  his  parents  and  little 
sister,  this  boy  of  seven  years  went 
to  Indiana,  where  at  Little  Pigeon 
Creek,  with  the  trees  they  felled,  they 
built  a  cabin,  without  a  window  in  it, 
thp  bare  earth  a  floor. 

Three  years  later  tin's  boy  walked 
about  eight  miles  daily  to  and  from 
the  log  school  house.  At  night  he 
would  lay  before  the  fire  place  and 
by  the  light  of  the  fire  would  figure 
arithmetic  sums,  and  scribble  his 
name.  Abraham  Lincoln;  whose  total 
attendance  at  school  was  less  than 
one  year.  While  living  at  Little 
Pigeon  Creek  he  had  his  first  great 
grief,  in  the  death  of  his  mother. 

He  was  a  wood  chopper;  a  farm 
hand.  A  day's  work  was  from  sun  up 
to  sunset.  For  which  the  paj  was 
one-quarter  of  a  dollar;  which  his 
father  claimed,  as  he  did  his  services 
until  he  became  of  age.  One  year 
after  which  Abraham  bade  his  father 
good  bye;  starting  out  to  make  his 
own  living.  He  look  whatever 
honest  work  he  could  get;  he  split 
rails;  he  became  a  boatman;  he  be- 
came a  man  of  all  work  in  a  country 
store.  He  watched  with  the  sick; 
he  did  chores  for  the  needy  widow. 
He  was  known  for  his  natural 
strength,  lie  moved  ;i  chicken  house 
weighing  six  hundred  pounds;  he 
lifted  a  box  of  stones  of  n  earl  J  oni 
thousand    pounds    weight.       When     he 

soundly  whipped  the  village  bully, 
his  first  real  physical  victory  was 
shown    which    afterwards     helped     to 


•Second  Inaugural 

faith  that  right  makes  might,  and  i 
that  faith,  let  us,  to  the  end,  dare  to 
'Jo  our  iuty  as  we  understand  it. 
No  man  had  ever  made  such  an  im- 
pression in  his  first  appeal  to  a  New- 
York  audience.  The  name  of  Lin- 
coln was  thereafter  on  the  tongue  of 
all  men. 

So  it  seemed  natural  that  his  name 
should  be  considered  for  the  Presi- 
dency. And  on  that  fitful  May  IS,  1860, 
in  the  "Wigwam"  at  Chicago,  Illinois, 
on  the  third  ballot,  that  new  prophet 
of  the  North-West  was  nominated  for 
President;  on  which  ten  thousand 
voices  in  the  wigwam  roared  \ 
cheers,  which  was  echoed  by  the 
throng   outside. 

It  is  said  that  Mr.  Lincoln  stood 
talking  in  a  doorway  of  a  shop  in 
home  town,  when  a  boy  ran  up  to 
him  from  the  telegraph  office  shout- 
ing, "Mr.  Lincoln!  Mr.  Lincoln!  You 
are  nominated."  Then  excusing  him- 
self from  his  townsmen  who  gathered 
to  congratulate  him.  he  went  to  his 
wife. 

Well  do  I  remember  the  'wide- 
awake' campaign  in  which  I  par- 
ticipated, that  followed  in  that  1860 
year.  The  West  was  exultant  in  t 
campaign  song,  "Our  Lincoln  Is  the 
Man." 


The 


No- 


vember 6,  1860,  Mr.  Lincoln  sat  wit.. 
friends  in  the  telegraph  office  in 
Springfield,  his  home  town.  Shortly 
after  midnight  the  telegraph  an- 
nounced his  election,  and  he  was 
so  informed.  On  which  he  said, 
"Boys,  1  will  have  to  go  home;  there's 
a  little  woman  there  who  will  like  to 
hear  the  news."  As  he  told  her  the 
cheers  of  his  townpeople  fell  on 
their  ears.  The  next  day  he  drove 
iii  the.  country  to  his  stepmother,  his 
guide  in  his  boyhood,  and  told  her  of 
his   election. 

His  last  day  in  his  homo  town  came. 
Going  to  his  old  law  office,  he  said 
to  his  partner:  "Hilly,  lei  the  old 
sign  hang.  For  if  I  live.  I'm  coming 
hack  and  we'll  go  on  practicing  lav- 
as  if   nothing  had    happened." 

Then  followed  two  weeks  of  travel. 
Washington's  Birthday,  1861,  lie  spoke 
in  Independence  ll, ill.  where  firs! 
was    heard    the     Declaration    of    Indo- 

p<  udence.  Two  days  later  the  na- 
tional capital  awoke  to  know  thai  tie 
President-elect,  Abraham  Lincoln, 
was  among  them.  The  Disti  it  I  ol 
i  Olumbia  was  a  slave  holding  com- 
munity, which  looked  unfavorable  on 
this   man    from    the   West. 

It  was  March  fourth.  1861.  The  In- 
augural   procession,    from     . 


ball  wound  in  his  beat,  put  there 
from  behind  by  a  dastardly  assassin. 
At  7:22  o'clock  the  next  morning, 
April  15.  1865,  the  spirit  of  this 
humble  and  great  man  returned  to 
him  who  brought  it  into  life,  in  that 
lowly  cabin  fifty-six  years  before.  In 
a  twinkling  the  nation's  cheers  and 
emblems  of  peace  and  victory  were 
replaced  by  the  moans  and  the  em- 
blems of  sorrow. 

Over  the  same  route,  through  the 
same  cities  and  towns,  he  had  four 
years  and  two  months  before  traveled 
to  the  nation's  capital,  his  remains 
were  carefully  carried  to  his  former 
home  in  Springfield,  Illinois,  where  in 
the  cemetery  there  they  found  an 
earthly  resting  place,  that  fourth  day 
of  May,  1865,  as  they  tenderly  laid 
him  in  Mother  Earth,  of  whom  the 
press  of  the  world  eulogized  as  "the 
Greatest  American." 

On  the  22d  day  of  September,  1S62. 
five  days  after  the  Antietam  battle, 
Mr.  Lincoln  sat  at  the  head  of  the 
table  in  the  cabinet  room,  most  seri- 
ously looking  at  his  ministers  as  he 
deliberately  and  slowly  spoke:  "1 
have  called  you  together  here  on  very 
important  business  to  read  to  you  a 
little  paper  I  have  prepared,  in  ac- 
cordance with  a  promise  I  made  to 
myself — and  to  my  maker.  And  that 
promise  i  interra  iu  fulfill."  Th<  a  ).< 
read  in  a  very  distinct  tone,  "On 
first  day  of  January  in  the  yeai 
our    Lord,    one    thousand    eight    1 


whereof  shall   then  be     in     rebel 
against    the    constituted    authority 
the    United    States,      shall      he      then. 
thenceforth  and  forever  free." 

His  ministers  sat  silent.  He  whom 
they  thought  withoui  the  power  of 
decision,  had  shown  by  a  single  blow 
his  determination  to  break  the 
shackles  of  bondage.  "1  do  it  only  to 
save  the  Union.  1  trust  in  God,"  said 
he  as  his  ministers  dejectedly  de- 
li:.' ted.  Mr.  Lincoln  had  shov  n  them 
a  firmness  with  which  thej  ■  re  i 
acquainted,  and  they  knew  thai 
Ik  nceforth  he  was  the  master. 

Julj  i  i.  next  it  is  the  intention  to 
have  the  veteran  survivors  of  that 
war  of.  L861-5  gather  in  a  peace  cele 
bration  al  ebrate  th< 

fifti  til  anniversary  of  I  hal  greal 
batt  le  Lour  mon1  lis  after  w  hi<  h  Mr 
Lincoln  on  the  batl  lefleld,  w  hich  < 
th(  a  being  dedicated,  made  an 
dr<        i  lie   words  of  which  i,..>  e  bei  h 

translated    into   every    known    language 

in   the   world;    the   words     of     which 
on   a    bronze   tablet    hap    been    placed 


iiis  uemg  uuu&i'ii  uiiptani  01  n  com- 
pany in  the  Black  Hawk  Indian  War. 
He  was  twenty-three  years  old  when 
he  first  enjoyed  his  citizenship  by 
attendance  a1  town  meeting.  He 
became  a  country  storekeeper,  in 
which  he  was  unsuccessful.     He   was 


Siowij    ueiideu   us    way. 

lo   the   Capitol,  on   Pennsylvania   Ave- 

i,    its    sidewlaks     on     either     side 

wded    to    the    curb.      The     PreBi- 


appon: 


his 


was  elected  to  his  state 
legislature;  where  he  took  up  the 
cause  of  the  common  people;  of  whom 
he  said.  "The  Lord  must  love  the 
common  people,  he  makes  so  many 
of  them."  '  During  his  eight  years  as 
a  legislator  he  rose  to  the  leader- 
ship of  his  party.  He  was  elected 
to  Congress.  It  is  said  that  the 
tall,  lean  figure  of  this  Illinois  Con- 
gressman, walking  to  and  sfrom  the 
capitol,  caused  people  he  met  to  stop 
and    look   at   him. 

The  repeal  of  the  Missouri  Com- 
promise caused  him  to  re-enter  the 
political  field,  which  he  had  given  up, 
so  he  became  a  candidate  for  the 
United  States  senate;  which  led  to 
his  verbal  combat  with  the  brilliant 
Stephen  A.  Douglass.  They  first  met 
August  21,  185S.  Mr.  Douglass 
traveled  in  state,  a  cannon  mounted 
on  a  flat  car  booming  his  coming. 
Mr.  Lincoln  traveled  by  horse;  or,  in 
the  caboose  of  a  freight  train.  Said 
Mr.  Lincoln,  "We  fight  this  battle  on 
principle.  A  house  divided  asrainst  it- 
self cannot  stand.  This  nation  can- 
not endure  permanently  half  slave. 
half  free.  It  will  become  all  one 
thing,  or  all  the  other."  Mr.  Lincoln 
lost  the  senatorship.  And  it  wilts 
said  it  cost  Mr.  ■  Douglass  $80,000.00 
to  retain  his  U.  S.  senator's  seat,  or.1.}7 
to  learn  that -a  new  political  power 
bad  arisen,  which  would  rival  him  in 
the  leadership  of  the  people. 

The  fame  of  Mr.  Lincoln  grew.  He 
received  a  call  to  speak  in  NTow 
York  city.  Cooper  Institute  was 
lull;  not  even  standing  room  left,  on 
the  night  Mr.  Lincoln  was  fo  speak, 
February  27,  1860.  The  audience 
smiled  at  the  awkward  figure  before 
them.  He  spoke  low  and  stammer- 
ing, seemingly  embarrassed.  He  used 
his  manuscript;  of  which  he  had 
read  three  pages,  when  he  lost  his 
place.  Hesitating,  he  tossed  the 
manuscript  on  the  table;  straighten- 
ing himself,  he  walked  towards1  the 
audience  and  with  flushing  face  spoke 
the  words  of  Frederick  Douglass,  "It 
is  written  in  the  sky  of  America  that 
the  slaves  shall  some  day  be  free." 
Then  he  propounded  to  them  the 
constitutional  and  legislative  history 
of  slavery  from  the  foundation  of  the 
nation,  to  which  the  audience  listened 
spellbound.  In  closing  he  said, 
"Neither  let  us  be  slandered  from  our 
duty  by  false  accusations  against  us; 
nor  frightened  from  it  by  menaces  o'' 
destruction  to  the  government,  no1,  of 
danger  to   ourselves.     Let     us     have 


>sh< 


top: 


had    declared,    "Lincoln    shall    not    be 
naugurated." 

Mr.    Lincoln    standing   on    the   steps 
m  the  east  side  of  the    Capitol,    the 
square   of    which    in      its     front     was 
packed  with  people,  took  off  his  hat; 
he   so   did,  a  short,  heavy,   strong 
featured  man  stretched  forth  his  hand 
and   took  it  from   him,   remarking  as 
he   did,   "If   I   cannot   be  President,  J 
can  hold  a  President's  hat."     It  was 
Mr.    Lincoln's   former   political   antag- 
onist,   Stephen   A.    Douglass,   whom    I 
and   other  old   Saratogians   heard   de- 
m  in  1860  from  the  front  steps  of 
the  old  United  States  Hotel. 
In  concluding  his  inaugural  speech, 
r.    Lincoln    said,    "We   are   not   ene- 
ies,    but    friends.      Though    passion 
may  have  strained,' it  must  not  break 
our   bonds   of   affection.     The   mystic 
chords  of  memory,  will  yet  swell  the 
chorus    of    the    Union,      when      again 
touched,    as   they    surely   will    be,    by 

lie  made  oath:     "I  faithfully  promise 
to  protect  the  Union." 

The  cannons  boomed.  And  Abra- 
ham Lincoln,  born  in  a  log  cabin,  of 
the  humblest  birth,  was  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States. 

One  month  and  eight  days  after, 
the  southerners  opened  their  rebel- 
lious war  by  ■  firing  on  Fort  Sumter. 
Followed  by  four  long  years  of  war, 
for  to  President  Lincoln's  call  for 
volunteers  came  the  response,  "We 
are  coming,  Father  Abraham,  six 
hundred  thousand  strong."  April  9, 
1865,  their  confederacy,  the  corner 
stcne  of  which  was  human  traffic, 
crumbled  like  an  empty  egg  shell. 

Sitting  at  my  desk,  in  an  office 
building,  on  Seventeenth  Street,  near 
corner  of  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  of 
the  War  Department,  Washington, 
D.  C.  the  afternoon  of  April  10,  1865. 
cheers  were  heard;  looking  out  the 
windows  men  were  seen  running  on 
the  Avenue,  many  coatless;  and  a; 
they  ran  waving  their  hat  in  hand 
some  tossing  their  hats  up  in  the  air 
and  shouting,  "Lee  has  surrendered.' 
I  wandered  down  to  the  Executive 
Mansion,  which  seemed  to  be 
goal,  where  I  heard  President   Lin 


■  lh< 
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about    nine    o'clock    with 


:  of  every  loyal  and  pa- 
triotic school  house  in  the  nation.  He 
began  that  memorable  speech  with, 
"Four  score  and  seven  years  ago*  our 
fathers  brought  forth  on  this  conti- 
nent a  new  nation,  conceived  in  } 
Liberty  and  dedicated  to  the  propo- 
sition thai  all  men  are  created  equal." 
He  closed  in  a  clear  resonant 
voice  with,  "It  is  due  our  own  who, 
have  died  here  that  this  nation  in 
God  shall  have  a  new  proof 
freedom,  that  government  of 
people,  by  the  people,  for  the  people, 
shall    not   perish    from   the    earth." 

Let  us  return,  and  go  with 
Lincoln  to  the  battlefield.  See  him 
as  he  .  scores  twelve  hits  out  of 
fourteen  shots  in  testing  the 
ciency  of  the  rifles.  Sit  beside  him 
as  he  eats  with  the  soldiers  at  their 
mess  tables.  Behold  him  touching 
his  hat  in  salute  as  he  met  a  general. 
The   boys   in   the   ranks  he   doffed  1 

hat  to  as  he  met  them. 
/ 

Papers  presented  fo  him  for  his 
signature  of  approval  of  the  sentence 
of  death  of  a  deserter  he  said,  " 
God's  sake  do  not  ask  me  to  add  to 
the    many    weeping    widows.      I    won't 


it." 


was  my  fortune  to  be  present  at  | 
Lincoln's    second'  inaugural.      A! 


most  copiously  until  ten  o'clock,  i 
when  it  ceased;  the  clouds  gradually 
disappearing  and  as  the  inaugura- 
tion ceremonies  were  concluded  the 
sun  shown  brightly,  to  the  comfort 
and  pleasure  of  the  immense  crowd. 
Mr.  Lincoln  closed  his  wonderful 
speech:  "With  malice  toward  none, 
with  charity  for  all,  with  firmness  in 
the  right,  as  God  gives  us  to  see 
the  light,  let  us  stand  on  to  finish  the 
work  we  are  in;  to  bind  up  the 
nation's  wounds;  to  care  for  him  who 
shall  have  won  the  battle  and  for  his 
widow  and  orphan;  and  do  all  which 
may  achieve  and  cherish  a  just  and 
lasting  peace  among  races  and  with 
all  nations."  E.  PI.  F. 

1      W^ 


Fuller," Judge"   Jacic 


V/hite  House  -   skook  hands 


Shook  Hands 
With  Lincoln 

[White   House   Errand 
!    Elkhorn   Man's   Big 


gest  War  Thrill ^%n 

nv  SPECIAT.  CORRESItflNDENT  OF   THE   JOURNAI 

Elkhorn,  Wis.— The  hand  of  Lin- 
coln shook  his  and  the  hand  of 
Mary  Todd  fed  him.  Those  are  two 
unforgettable  events  in  the  youth 
of  "Judge"  Jack  Fuller. 

"Did  I  ever  see  Lincoln?  Why  sure 
I  did.  He  sat  in  a  chair  and  talked 
to  me  just  like  you  are.  It  was 
when  Joe  Dowe  and  I  were  sent  up 
to  the  White  House  to  report  on 
some  prisoners  we  had  escorted  to 
Washington.  The  president  did 
most  of  the  talking  though,  asked 
us  what  regiment  we  were  from 
and  where  our  home  was — we  didn't 
say  much.  Mrs.  Lincoln,  she  was 
j  nice  motherly  sort  of  person. 
wasn't  much  more  than  a  kid  then 
and  thought  she  looked  sort  of 
funny— so  short  and  with  hoop 
skirts  so  big  that  half  the  battery 
'  could  have  got  inside  of  'em.  Mighty 
goodhearted  though;  she  had  some- 
/<f>ody  fix  us  up  a  lunch  and  nothing 
'  vould  do  but  we  had  to  eat  before 
f  ve  left.  Yep,  that  was  one  of  the 
;reat  moments  of  the  war  for  me." 

Jack  Fuller  enlisted  in  the  cavalry 
the  first  vear  of  the  Civil  war  when 
he  was  but  18.  Later  he  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  First  Wisconsin  heavy 
iirtillery,  Battery  M.  His  battery 
'was  sent  to  Washington  the  first 
'thing  and  from  there  it  went  from 
one  fort  to  another  throughout  the 
isouth.     Once,    Mr.   Fuller    — 


Grant  at  the  bombardment  of  Rich- 
mond and  remembers  a  day  when 
Lincoln  stood  up  in  full  view  on  top 
of  the  parapet  and  the  general  or- 
dered him  down  for  fear  the  sharp- 
shooters would  snipe  him  off. 

"Yep,"  said  the  old  veteran 
chuckling,  "after  they  had  warned 
the  Richmond  officials  to  protect 
the  women  and  children  because  we 
were  going  to  enter  the  city,  why 
who  should  they  send  into  the  town 
but  one  of  our  negro  regiments— 
and  that  made  the  Johnnies  madder 
than  hatters. 

"Oh,  yes,  I  get  a  pension.  I  can 
remember  my  first  one  was  only  $2 
and  I  was  so  mad  I  sealed  it  up  and 
sent  it  back  to  the  government.  You 
bet  I  don't  now,  though." 

Mr.  Fuller,  now  nearly  83,  and 
whom  everyone  calls  "Judge,"  has 
been  justice  of  peace  here  for  many" 
vears. 


^ulwiler,   John  A.  Lost  Speech 

HEARD  FAMOUS  "LOST SPEECH' 
AT  MAJOR 'S  HALL,  MA  Y  29, 1856 


John  A.  Fulwiller,  for  Fifty-Two  Years  a  Practitioneer  at  McLean 
County  Bar,  and  the  Senior  Barrister  in  the  Central  Illinois 
Courts,  Is  the  Last  Survivor  of  Those  Who  Heard  Lincoln  Oi 
That  Memorable  Occasion — He  Was  a  Boy  of  Thirteen  When 
He  Attended  This  Historic  Gathering,  but  the  Memory  of  the 
Eloquence  of  the  Great  Emancipator  is  as  Yet  Indelibly 
Stamped  in  His  Mind — Gives  Some  Interesting  Details  of  the 
Meeting,  and  Mentions  Many  Men  of  Prominence  Who  Were 
In  Attendance. 


"That  convention,  and  above  all 
Lincoln's    oration,    produced    such    ; 

horror  of  slavery,  that  even  as  a  boy,  I  in   1356,   the    name   "Republican-' 
1    resolved    to    do    everything    in    my  I  ing    decided    upon    later,    many 
power  to  pat  an"  end  to  the  loathsome]  J^p^L^f,11"  fathers  t0  takc  then» 
system,"    declared    Justice    John    A. 
Fulwiler,  for  fifty-two  years  a   prac- 
ticioner   at    the    McLean    county   bar, 
and    the   senior   barrister   in   the   cen- 
tral  Illinois  courts. 

He  is  the  last  survivor  of  those  who 
heard  the  famous  "lost  speech"  of 
Lincoln,  delivered  in  Major's  hall  in 
Eloomington  on  May  29,  1856.  That 
structure    yet    stands    at    the 


many  other  Whigs,  while 
among  the  Democrats  and  Abolition- 
ists, were  John  M.  Palmer,  Owen 
Lovejoy,  John  Wentworth,  Norman 
Judd  and  John  F.  Famsworth.  All 
were  strong,  earnest  men,  and  deeply  I 
interested  in  the  work  of  the  con- 
vention. They  were  prominent  then 
in  the  po'itics  of  the  state,  and  most  I 
of  them  later,  became  distinguished 
as  soldiers  in  the  war  of  the  rebel-  i 
lion  or  in  civil  life. 

Lincoln's  Wonderful  Eloquence. 
While  the  convention  itself  made  a  j 
lasting  impression  upon  Fulwiler,  yet, 
he  recalls,  the  outstanding  feature 
was  the  speech  of  Lincoln.  Tall  and 
ungainly,  clad  in  sober  garments,  . 
rather  ill  fitting,  a  long  tailed  coat, 
and  small  black  tie.  Lincoln's  ap- 
pearance was  not  altogether  favor- 
ab  e,  but,  when  he  commenced  to 
talk,  Fulwiler  recalls,  he  held  the 
i  ens    ct     uonvem.un.  •  ciosest    attention    of    his   great    audi- 

When   the  anti-Nebraskan   conven-    ence,  and  which  filled  the  hall  to  Its 
tion  was  set  for  the  last  week  of  Maj    capacity.      His    speech    was    of    such  I 
wonderful  eloquence  and  power   that 
It  fairly  electrified  every  person  who 
heard  it.    It  was  a  great  effort  i 
oung    burning  eloquence  of  his  words  and, 
who    jn  the  manner  in   which  he  delivered 
ixty-    it.      if    there    ever    was    an    inspired 
speech,   Lincoln's  appeal  would   reem 
to   warrant    this    designation. 


Bloomington  rally 
Fulwiler  was  among  the 
went  along.     Altho  mor 

famous  assemblage,  the 
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incidents,  and  the  deep  impress)' 
that  they  made  upon  him.  He  re- 
gards this  convention  as  the  most 
important  and  far  reaching  in  its  in- 
fluence upon  the  political  action  of 
Illinois  and  in  its  results,  than  any 
ever   since   held-  in   this   state. 


11  distinctly  the    opinion  of  the  Bloomingtonian.  There 


west  corner  of  Front  and  East  streets,  his  opinion,  it  fairly  revolutionized 
Upon    its   walls,    is   attached   this   in-    the  old  political  parties. 

,  ,  ,  .     •        Fulwiler   recalls  that  in  addition   to 

scription  in  a  tablet  of  bronze,  in-  Linco  n,  there  were  present  many  of 
stalled  by  the  Daughters  of  the  the  able  and  distinguished  men  of 
American  Revolution:  "This  tablet  the  state,  Richard  Yates,  Archibald 
marks  the  site  where  Abraham  Lin-  SiS^.^^tiS,^^ 
coin      delivered      his      famous       'lost    • 

speech,'    May    29,    1850.      Paced      by 

Letitia  Green  Stevenson  chapter,  ' 
Daughters  of  the  American  Revolu- 
tion,  May  29,   1918." 

Fulwiler  was  a  boy  of  thirteen 
when  he  attended  this  historic  gath- 
ering, but  he,  with  other  youth  o 
that  period,  were  almost  as  deeplj 
interested  in  the  slavery  i*sue  as 
their  elders.  The  Fulwi'er  home- 
stead was  in  Lexington,  north  ol 
here,  and  the  center  of  the  "under- 
ground railway  system,"  so-called 
which  aided  fugitive  negroes  from 
the  south,  to  find  a  refuge  in  the 
north.  "Copperhead"  families,  the 
term  applied  to  the  slavery  system 
sympathizers,  were  numerous,  and 
there  were  frequent  c'ashes,  and 
each  group  attempted  to  keep  in 
touch  with  the  operations  of  the 
Other.  Passion  ran  high  in  those 
days,  according  to  the  recollections 
of  the  Bloomington  justice.  Friends 
became  enemies  In  arguing  the  mo- 
mentous guestion  of  slavery.  Parties 
crumbled  to  dust  in  the  ml/rhty 
crucible  of  public  opinion.  Neigh- 
bors became  antagonized,  and  many 
persons  were  martyred  upon  the 
anti-slavery  cross.  The  feeling  arrow 
hotter  and  hotter,  until  finally  cooled 
by  the  blood  of  the  thousand*  In  the 
great   civil    war    that    folowed. 


applause,  as  he  recalls,  until 
the  close.  The  delegates 
bound,  enthralled,  and  overwhe  med 
by  the  intensity  and  emotion  of  the 
orator.  Fulwiler  declares  that  he  can 
never  forget  that  portion,  where,  af- 
ter repelling  with  great  power  and 
earnestness,  the  charge  of  disunion 
made  against  the  Anti-Nebraskan 
movement,  he  stood  as  If  one  tiptoe, 
his  tall  form  erect,  his  long  arms 
extended,  his  face  fairly  radiant  with 
the  flush  of  excitment,  he  asserted: 
"We  do  not  intend  to  dissolve  the 
union,  nor  do  we  intend  to  let.  you 
dissolve     "  ' 


D.  A.  R.  Memorial  Tablet 
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Delivered  Without  Manuscript. 
Lincoln's  speech  was  delivered 
without  manuscript.  The  reporters 
from  the  metropolitan  papers,  among 
whom  was  Joseph  Medill  of  the  Chi- 
cago Tribune,  who,  at  the  outset, 
commenced  to  take  notes,  sat  with 
idle  pencils,  overpowered  by  the 
masterly  logic.  Medill  was  acquainted 
with  James  S.  Emory,  a  free  state 
I  refugee  from  Kansas,  who  was 
among  the  speakers  who  preceded 
Lincoln.  .Medill  sajd  that  he  would 
call  upon  Emory  for  a  ta'k  while  the 
!  committee  on  resolutions  was  in  an 
anteroom,  but  that  Emory  must 
cease  when  the  committee  emerged. 
Medill  said  to  Emory:  'We  have  a 
fellow  up  here  from  Springfield,  Ab« 
Lincoln,  and  he  is  going  to  make  a 
speech  supporting  the  resolutions.  He 
is  the  best  stump  speaker  in  Sanga- 
mon county." 

Those  who  heard  Lincoln  that  day, 
could  not  Know  that  it  would  be  fol- 
lowed by  his  "House  Divided  against 
itse  f"  speech  in  1S5S;  that  the  Lin- 
,c  oh,- r>(,iigins  debates  would  eleet 
i  I  in.T.ln     president    m     iSGfl,    and     th;.i 

the  resulting  civil  w»r,  w.ouW  usher 
in  the  thirteenth  amendment,  i  The 
chain  of  cause  and  effect,  which  now 
appears  so  clear  to  the  readers  of 
history  sixty- six  years  later,  could 
not  be  pictured  by  those  who  sat  in 
the   Bloomington  convention. 

Not  all  of  the  Whigs,  and  a  lesser 
portion  of  the  Democrats,  joined  in 
the  anti-s'avery  movement.  It  was 
too  radical  for  many  who  had  been 
leaders  in  the  old  political  parties, 
and  too  conservative  for  the  radical 
Abolitionist,  but  occupied  safe  ground 
and  furnished  the  seed  which  pro- 
duced the  Republican  party.  The 
Bloomington  convention  nominated 
William  H.  Bissell  for  governor.  He 
and  the  remainder  of  the  ticket,  were 
elected. 

FulwiSer    Met    Lincoln. 

Fqlwiler  met  Lincoln  on  several 
I  occasions  in  later  years  and  recalls 
that  the  great  emancipator  was  al- 
ways a  favorite  with  the  judges,  law- 
yers and  other  attaches  of  the  courts. 


Illinois  district  was  kn 

leaders  warm  friends. 

Bloomington    Mer 


JOHN    A.    FULWILER. 
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Active. 

Bloomington 


The  young  and  inexperienced  barris- 
ters received  from  him,  wise  and 
timely  advice  and  aid  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  their  cases.  A  crowd  always 
gathered  around  him,  whether  be  was 
in  court  or  elsewhere,  hoping  for  the 
ever  ready  "story."  The  evenings,  on 
the  porch,  or  in  the  lobby  of  the 
hotels,  were  marked  by  a  contest  of 
wits  among  the  pioneer  lawyers.  Lin- 
coln was  always  well  fortified  for  a 
verbal  clash  with  an  adversary  and 
usually  had  the  best  of  the  argu- 
ments. These  customs  of  the  old 
e;ghth  judicial  circuit  as  the  central 


contained  three  i 
destined  to  exert  a  powerful  and 
widely  extended  influence  upon  the 
career  of  Lincoln.  Jesse  Fell,  Leon- 
ard Swett,  and  David  Davis,  com- 
posed this  trio,  all  Whigs  by  previ- 
ous party  affiliations.  Fell  was  the 
first  to  seriously  propose  Lincoln  for 
president.  He  was  an  idealist,  yet  a 
man  of  the  greatest  practical  com- 
mon sense.  He  and  Lincoln  were 
kindred  spirits.  Fell  was  secretary 
of  the  Republican  state  central  com- 
mittee in  1S5S  during  the  memorable 
campaign  between  Lincoln  and 
i  Douglas.  In  1856,  when  Lincoln 
j  deemed  it  expedient  to  decline  the 
j  appointment  of  Illinois  as  member 
j  of  the  Republican  national  commit- 
]  tee,  he  recommended  Fell  for  the  po- 

Jesse  Fell  Active. 
It  was  Fe'l  who  first  conceived  the 
j  idea  of  Lincoln  as  the  nominee  for 
I  president  at  the  convention  of  1860 
'and  he  entered  upon  the  accomplish- 
ment of  this  choice,  with  great  ener- 
gy and  persistence,  Fulwiler  recalls. 
To  him  and  at  his  request,  Lincoln, 
in  1859,  addressed  his  brief  biog- 
raphy, and  which  was  used  exten- 
sively in  the  national  campaign.  The 
original  is  yet  in  the  possession  of 
tthe  Fell  family  at  Normal.  By  per- 
gonal address,  by  coriespondence  and 
jthru  the  press  of  I'linois  and  other 
(states,  Fell  was  unceasing  in  his  ad- 
!  vocacy  of  Lincoln.  By  reason  of  his 
j  intelligence,  earnestness,  persistence 
j  and  disinterestedness,  he  was  sin- 
Igularly  successful. 
|  Leonard  Sweet  was  equally  influ- 
j  ential,  his  geniality,  eloquence,  and 
|  convincing  argument,  winning  many 
!  supporters.  David  Davi".  judge  of 
j  the  circuit  court,  was  also  a  power. 
j  As  a  result,  this  B'oomingtcn  group 
won  a  great,  victory,  the  climax  to 
'  the  conspicuous  role  in  which  the 
j  state  of  Illinois  played  polities  nearly 
j  three  quarters  of  a  century  ago. 


Major's  Hall  Where  Speech  Was  Delivered 


Fulwiler,   John 


Aged  Illinois  Attorney  Recalls 
Lincoln  s  Famous  "Lost  Speech 


>> 


Above,    Majors    Hall,    Bloomington,    where    Abraham     Lincoln    delivered    famous    "Lost     Speech";     tablet    which 
marks  building;   Attorney    John    A.    Fulwiler    and     Lincoln's  best  likeness. 
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Bloomington,  111.,  Feb.  11.— Lone 
survivor  of  those  who  attended  the 
historic  Anti-Nebraskan  convention,, 
held  in  Majors  hall,  Bloomington, 
May  29,  1856,  at  which  time  Abraham 
Lincoln  delivered  his  famous  "Lost 
Speech,"  John  A.  Fulwiler  of  Bloom- 
ington, oldest  lawyer  of  Illinois,  re- 
calls the  incidents  of  that  history 
making  gathering  distinctly.  The  old 
hall  yet  stands  in  Bloomington  and 
is  marked  by  a  tablet  of  bronze, 
installed  by  the  Daughters  of  the 
American    Revolution. 

Fulwiler  was  a  boy  of  thirteen  at 
the  time  of  the  convention.  The 
youth  of  those  days  became  inter- 
ested in  politics  and  the  great  pub- 
lic issues  at  an  early  age.  The 
parent  consented  to  take  the  lad  to 
the  great  convention  and  the  im- 
pression that  it  made  upon  him,  and 
especially  the  great  speech  of  Lin- 
coln has  never  been  effaced  from  his 
mind. 

He  recalls  that  passion  ran  high  in 
those  days.  Parties  crumbled  to  dust 
in  the  mighty  crucible  of  public 
opinion.  Neighbors  became  antag- 
onized and  many  were  martyred  up- 
on the  anti-slavery  cross.  The  men 
who  were  life  long  friends  became 
enemies  in  arguing  the  momentous 
question  of  slavery.  Feeling  grew 
hotter   until    cooled   by   the  blood   of 


the  thousands  in  the  great  Civil  War 
that  followed.  Fulwiler  believes  that 
the  speech  was  inspired. 

"It  aroused  the  convention  and  all 
Who  heard  it.  The  reporters  for  the 
metropolitan  papers  were  so  en- 
thralled with  the  eloquence  of  the 
orator,  that  they  sat  spell-bound,  ne- 
glecting to  take  notes,"  said  Ful- 
wiler. This  led  to  the  famous  ap- 
pellation, "lost  speech."  The  news- 
paper men  were  crestfallen  over  their 
lapse.  Fulwiler  believes  that  it  was 
Lincoln's  greatest  speech  and  result- 
ed in  his  nomination  for  the  presi- 
dency. He  says  that  he  can  never 
forget  that  part  where,  after  repell- 
ing with  great  power  and  earnestness 
the  charge  of  disunion  made  against 
the  Anti-Nebraskan  party,  he  stood 
as  if- on  tip  toe,  his  tall  form  erect, 
his  long  arms  extended,  his  face 
fairly  radiant  with  the  flush  of  ex- 
citement and,  as  if  addressing  those 
preferring  the  charge  of  disunionism, 
he  slowly,  but  earnestly  and  impres- 
sively said:  "We  do  not  intend  to 
dissolve  the  Union,  nor  do  we  intend 
to  let  you  dissolve  it."  As  he  uttered 
these  memorable  and  prophetic 
words,  the  convention  arose  as  one 
man  and  there  was  a  universal  burst 
of  applause. 

From  then  on  Lincoln  became  the 
dominant  factor  in  the  newly  form- 
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Lincoln's  Spirit  to  Permeate 
G.  P.P.  Birthday  Party  Today 
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Three  score  and  a  dozen  years  ago 
a  small  band  of  men,  only  a  few  of 
them  now  living,  under  the  leader- 
ship of  Abraham  Lincoln,  picked  up 
a  political  child  in  swaddling  clothes 
and  with  simple  ceremonies  baptized 
it  "The  Republican  Party." 

Abraham  Lincoln  spoke  to  them 
then— delivered  what  would  today  be 
termed  the  "keynote"  address.  It  is 
not  in  old  Major's  hall  but  in  the 
Scottish  Rite  temple  that  another 
group— a  newer,  later  group,  will 
meet  at  6:15  o'clock  this  evening,  in 
commemoration  of  th#t  meeting  in 
1856. 

What  Lincoln  said  to  them  at  that 
meeting  long  ago  is  not  known. 
"What  baptismal  words  he  used  have 
been  long  forgotten— if  they  had 
ever  been   noted.     Reporters,   we  are 


The  vanguard  of  the  state's 
Republican  leaders  was  greeted 
by  Richard  F.  Dunn,  general 
chairman  of  the  Republican 
birthday  party,  and  Gene  Hiser, 
chairman  of  the  ticket  commit- 
tee, at  the  Bloomington  '  club 
Monday  rioon.  The  club  hG8  been 
opened  to  the  use  of  the  visitors. 

Otis  Glenn,  candidate  for  United 
States  senator;  Rodnt-y  Brandon, 
campaign  manager  for  Louis  L 
Kmmerson;  Lieutenant  Gover- 
nor   Fred    Sterling;   .\ 

Kessinger  and  Justus  Johnson. 

Governor  Adam  McMullen  of 
Nebraska  will  arrive  at  6  o'clock 
Monday  evening  from  Chicago, 
d  by  Mr.  Dunn.  Ho 
will  be  greeted  at  the  Chicago 
and  Alton  station  by  a  delega- 
tion of  local  men  which  will  in- 
clude a  number  of  leading  farm- 
ers and  agriculturists.  The  lat- 
ter arc  strong  supporters  of 
Governor  McMullen  who  has 
strongly  opposed  the  veto  of  the 
McNary-Haugen  bill  by  Presi- 
dent Coolidge. 


I  told  again  and  again,  forgot  to  us- 
their  pencils,  so  engrossed  they  wer 
in  what  he"  was  saying. 
There  are  not  many  men  who  at 
tended  that  first  met  ting  who  wil 
he  at  the  meeting  this  evening.  Bui 
for  one  man  at  least,  the  curta 
|!three-score  years  will  be  rolled  back 
||,That  man  is  Joseph  W.  Fifer,  foi 
governor  of  Illinois. 


ftfot 

territory;  resistance  to  pro-slavery 
'aggression;  slavery  is  sectional;  lib- 
erty is  national." 

Today  the  principal  speaker  will 
he  the  governor  of  Nebraska,  Adam 
iMcMulIen. 

At  the  time  of  the  founding  of  the 
party,  Joseph  Medill  was  a  struggling 
,  Ohio  journalist,  publishing  "The 
Leader"  in  Cleveland.  .Medill  named 
the  party  and  virtually  conceived  it, 
hut  fell  back  to  Horace  Greeley  for 
advice.  He  wrote  the  famous  New 
JYork  editor  of  his  plans,  and  Greeley 
replied: 

"Go  ahead,  my  friend,  with  your 
I  proposed  Republican  party,  and  God 
bless  you.  I  hope  you  will  have  the 
best  of  luck.  The  time  has  indeed 
come  to  bury  our  beloved  party 
|,(Whig);  it  is  dead.  But  we 
many  fool  lriends  who  insist 
only  in  a  comatose  state,  am 
recover,  but  I  tell  them  it  is  dead— 
still,  I  dare  not  yet  in  New  York 
announce  the  demise  of  the  party 
and  call  for  the  organization  of  a 
new  one.  But  you  go  ahead  on  the 
■western  reserve  and  commence  the 
-work.  I  like  the  name  for  it  (Repub- 
lican). I  fully  agree  to  the  new  name 
and   new    christening." 

Lincoln    Placed    It    Here. 

Though  other  cities  and  even  his- 
torians do  not  agree  on  the  exact 
place  of  the  founding  of  the  party, 
Lincoln,  himself,  is  said  to  have  made 
the  statement:  "I  have  supposed 
myself,  since  the  organization  of  the 
Republican  party  at  Bloomington, 
111.,  in  May,  1856,  bound  as  a  party 
man  by  the  platform  of  the  party,! 
then  and   since." 

The  party  Monday  will  be  called 
to  order  at  6:30  o'clock  in  the  eve- 
ning by  William  R.  Bach,  state  cen- 
tral committeeman,  it  has  been  an- 
nounced. The  Rev.  Charles  Durden, 
pastor  of  the  First  Baptist  church, 
[will    deliver    the    invocation. 

After  the  banquet,  Mr.  Bach  will 
introduce  Joseph  YV.  Fifer.  Mr. 
Fifer  will  introduce  Oscar  G.  Carl- 
strom,  attorney-general  of  the  state, 
and  Governor  McMullen. 

Among  those  who  will  be  present, 
It  is  said,  will  be  Otis  Glenn,  candi- 
date for  United  States  senator; 
Fred  Sterling,  lieutenant-governor;  , 
Rodney  Brandon,  campaign  manager  | 
for  Louis  L.  Kmmerson;  Richard  I 
Barr,  president  pro  tern  of  the  sen-  I 
ate,   and   other  political   luminaries. 

The  Bloomington  club,  210  East 
Washington  street,  will  be  opened 
Monday  for  the  use  of  visitors  here. 
Bloomington  club  officials  offered  the 
use  of  their  club  rooms  to  Chairman 
Richard   Dunn. 


John   A.   Fulwiler. 

Man  Who  Heard  'Lost 
Speech'    Invited    to 
Republican  Meeting 

John  A.  Fulwiler,  61S  East  Walnut 
street,  has  been  invited  to  attend  the 
Republican  Birthday  Party,  the  ^irth  | 
of     which     party     he     witnessed 
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his        home        Mr.        Fulwiler 

called  some  of  the  incidents  sur- 
rounding this  momentous  occasion 
and  was  hearty  .n  his  praise  of  the 
speeeii   Lincoln  made. 

Another  living  witness  of  the  birth 
of  the  Republican  party.it  has  been 
learned,  is  W.  H.  Porter  ol 
Mr.  Porter's  memory  is  still  vivid 
concerning  the  happenings  in  .Major's 
hall.  lie  has  also  been  invited  to 
the    Republican    Birthday    party. 


Fulwiler,   John  A. 


A.nti-NebrasJca  convention 


Aged  Illinois  Attorney  Recalls 

Lincoln 's  Famous  "Lost  Speech  " 


Ing;  Attorn 

Bloomington,  III.,  Feb.  10. — Lone 
survivor  of  those  who  attended  the 
historic  Anti-Nebraskart  convention, 
held  in  Majors  hall,  Bloomington, 
May  2,  1856,  at  which  time  Abraham 
Lincoln  delivered,  his  famous  "Lost 
Speech,"  John  A.  Fulwiler  of  Bloom- 
ington, oldest  lawyer  of  Illirrois,  re- 
calls the  incidents  of  that  history 
making  gathering  distinctly.  The  old 
hall  yet  stands  in  Bloomington  and  is 
marked  by  a  tablet  of  bronze,  installed 
by  the  Daughters  of  the  American 
Revolution. 

Fulwiler  was  a  boy  of  thirteen  at 
I  the  time  of  the  convention.  The  youth 
of  those  days  became  intersted  in 
I  politics  and  the  great  public  issues 
jat  an  early  age.  Tr^e  parent  consented 
I  to  take  the  lad  to  the  great  conven- 
'  tion  and  the  impression  that  it  made 
'  upon    him,    and    especially    the    great 


speech  of  Lincoln,  has  never  been  ef- 
faced   from   his  mind. 

He  recalls  that  passion  ran  high  in 
those  days.  Parties  crumbled  to  dust 
in  the  mighty  crucible  of  public  opin- 
ion. Neighbors  became  antagonized 
and  many,  were  martyred  upon  the 
anti-slavery  cross.  The  men  who 
were  lifelong  friends  became  enemies 
in  arguing  the  momentous  question 
of  slavery.  Feeling  grew  hotter  until 
cooled  by  the  blood  of  the  thousands 
in  the  great  Civil  war  that  followed. 
Fulwiler  believes  that  the  speech  was 
inspired. 

"It  aroused  the  convention  and  all 
who  heard  it.  The  reporters  for  the 
metropolitan  papers  were  so  en- 
thralled with  the  eloquence  of  th? 
orator,  that  they  sat  spellbound,  neg- 
lecting to  take  notes,"  said  Fulwiler. 
This  led  to  the  famous  appellation, 
"Lost  speech."  'The  newspaper  men 
were  crestfallen  ov 


wiler  believes  that  it  was  Lincoln's 
greatest  speech  and  resulted  in  his 
nomination  for  the  presidency.  He 
says  that  he  can  never  forget  that 
part  where,  after  repelling  with  great 
power  and  earnestness  the  charge  of 
disunion    made    against    the    Anti-Ne- 
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"We  do  not 


intend  to  dissolve  the  Union,  nor  do 
we  intend  to  let  you  dissolve  it." 
As  he  uttered  those  memorable  and 
prophetic  words,  the  convention  arose 
as  one  man  and  there  was  a  universal 

pplause. 
From   then    on.  Lincoln   became   the 
dominant,   factor   in    the   newly   formed 
Republican   party  which  was  born  on 
that  eventful  day  in  1856. 


Ful wilier,  John  A 
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HEARD  FAMOUS  "LOST SPEECH- 
ATM  A  JOR 'SHALL,  MAY  29, 1856 


John  A.  Fulwiller,  for  Fifty-Two  Years  a  Practitioneer  at  McLean 
County  Bar,  and  the  Senior  Barrister  in  the  Central  Illinois 
Courts,  Is  the  Last  Survivor  of  Those  Who  Heard  Lincoln  Oi 
That  Memorable  Occasion — He  Was  a  Boy  of  Thirteen  When 
He  Attended  This  Historic  Gathering,  but  the  Memory  of  the 
Eloquence  of  the  Great  Emancipator  is  as  Yet  Indelibly 
Stamped  in  His  Mind — Gives  Some  Interesting  Details  of  the 
Meeting,  and  Mentions  Many  Men  of  Prominence  Who  Were 
In  Attendance. 


"That  convention,  and  above  all, 
Lincoln's  oration,  produced  such  a 
horror  of  slavery,  that  even  as  a  boy, 
I  resolved  to  do  everything  in  my 
power  to  put  an  end  to  the  loathsome 
system,"  declared  Justice  John  A. 
Fulwiler,  for  fifty-two  years  a  prac- 
ticloner  at  the  McLean  county  bar, 
and  the  senior  barrister  in  the  cen- 
tral  Illinois  courts. 

He  is  the  last  survivor  of  those  who 
heard  the  famous  "lost  speech"  of 
Lincoln,  delivered  in  Major's  hall  in 
Bloomington  on  May  29,  1856.  That 
structure  yet  stands  at  the  south- 
west corner  of  Front  and  East  streets. 
Upon  its  walls,  is  attached  this  in- 
scription in  a  tablet  of  bronze,  in- 
stalled by  the  Daughters  of  the 
American  Revolution:  "This  tablet 
marks  the  site  where  Abraham  Lin- 
coln delivered  his  famous  'lost 
speech,'  May  29,  3  85C.  Placed  by 
Letitia  Green  Stevenson  chapter, 
Daughters  of  the  American  Revolu- 
tion.  May   29,   1918." 

Fulwiler  was  a  boy  of  thirteen 
when  he  attended  this  historic  gath- 
ering, but  he,  with  other  youth  o: 
that  period,  were  almost  as  deeplj 
interested  in  the  slavery  issue  a; 
their  elders.  The  Fulwi'er  home- 
stead was  in  Lexington,  north  ot 
here,  and  the  center  of  the  "under- 
ground railway  system,"  so-called, 
which  aided  fugitive  negroes  from 
the  erouth,  to  find  «a  refue-e  in  the 
north.  "Copperhead"  families,  the 
term  applied  to  the  slavery  system 
sympathizers,  were  numerous,  and 
there  were  frequent  cashes,  and 
each  group  attempted  to  keep  in 
touch  with  the  operations  of  the 
other.  Pftssion  ran  high  in  those 
days,  according  to  the  recollections 
of  the  Bloomington  justice.  Friends 
became  enemies  in  arguing  the  mo- 
mentous guestion  of  slavery.  Parties 
crumbled  to  dust  in  the  mi/rbty 
crucible  of  public  opinion.  Neigh- 
bors became  antagonized,  and  many 
persons  were  martyred  upon  the 
anti-slavery  cross.  The  feeling  grew 
hotter  and  hotter,  until  finally  cooled 
by  the  blood  of  the  thousand..  In  the 
great   civil   war   that   fo'Iowed. 


Tells    of     Convention. 

When  the  anti-Nebraskan  conven- 
tion was  set  for  the  last  week  of  May 
in  1856,  the  name  "Republican"  be- 
ing decided  upon  later,  many  sons 
begged  their  fathers  to  take  them  to, 
the  Bloomington  rally  and  young 
Fulwiler  was  among  the  number  who 
went  along.  Altho  more  than  sixty  - 
six  years,  have  passed  since  that 
famous  assemblage,  the  Bloomington 
justice  is  ab  e  to  recall  distinctly  the 
incidents,  and  the  deep  impression 
that  they  made  upon  him.  He  re- 
gards this  convention  as  the  most 
important  and  far  reaching  in  its  in- 
fluence upon  the  political  action  of 
Illinois  and  in  its  results,  than  any 
ever  since  held  in  this  state,  as,  in 
his  opinion,  it  fairly  revolutionized 
the  old  political  parties. 

Fulwiler  recalls  that  in  addition  to  j 
Linco  n,  there  were  present  many  of  i 
the  able  and  distinguished  men  of  j 
the  state,  Richard  Yates,  Archibald 
Williams,  David  Davis,  Jesse  Fell, 
Richard  J.  Oglesby,  Orville  Brown- 
ing, and  many  other  Whigs,  while 
among  the  Democrats  and  Abolition- 
lots,  were  John  M.  Palmer,  Owen 
Lovejoy,  John  Wentworth,  Norman 
Judd  and  John  F.  Farnsworth.  All 
were  strong,  earnest  men,  and  deeply 
interested  in  the  work  of  the  con- 
vention. They  were  prominent  then 
in  the  po'itics  of  the  state,  and  most 
of  them  later,  became  distinguished 
ae  soldiers  in  the  war  of  the  rebel- 
lion or  in  civil  life. 

Lincoln's  Wo.iderful  Eloquence. 
While  the  convention  Itself  made  a 
lasting  impression  upon  FuJwiler,  yet, 
he  recalls,  the  outstanding  feature 
was  the  speech  of  Lincoln.  Tall  and 
ungainly,  clad  in  sober  garments, 
rather  ill  fitting,  a  long  tailed  coat, 
and  small  black  tie.  Lincoln's  ap- 
pearance was  not  altogether  favor- 
ab  e,  but,  when  he  commenced  to 
i  talk,  Fulwiler  recalls,  he  held  the 
closest  attention  of  his  great  audi- 
[  ence,  and  which  filled  the  hall  to  its 
capacity.  His  speech  was  of  such 
:  wonderful  eloquence  and  power  that 
it  fairly  electrified  every  person  who 
heard  it.  It  was  a  great  effort  in  the 
burning  eloquence  of  his  words  and, 
in  the  manner  in  which  he  delivered 
it.  If  there  ever  was  an  inspired 
speech,  Lincoln's  appeal  would  reem 
I  to    warrant    this    designation,    in    the 


opinion  of  the  Bloomingtonian.  There 
was  no  applause,  as  he  recalls,  until 
the  close.  The  delegates  sat  spell- 
bound, enthralled,  and  ovenvhe'med 
by  the  intensity  and  emotion  of  the 
orator.  Fulwiler  declares  that  he  can 
never  forget  that  portion,  where,  af- 
ter repelling  with  great  power  and 
earnestness,  the  charge  of  disunion 
made  against  the  Anti-Nebraskan 
movement,  he  stood  as  if  one  tiptoe, 
his  tall  form  erect,  his  long  arms 
extended,  his  face  fairly  radiant  with 
the  flush  of  excitment,  he  asserted: 
"We  do  not  intend  to  dissolve  the 
union,  nor  do  we  intend  to  let  you 
dissolve   it." 

Delivered  Without  Manuscript. 
Linco'n's  speech  was  delivered 
without  manuscript.  The  reporters 
from  the  metropolitan  papers,  among 
whom  was  Joseph  Medill  of  the  Chi- 
cago Tribune,  who,  at  the  outset, 
commenced  to  take  notes,  sat  with 
idle  pencils,  overpowered  by  the 
masterly  logic.  Medill  was  acquainted 
with  James  S.  Emory,  a  free  state 
refugee  from  Kansas,  who  was 
among  the  speakers  who  preceded 
Lincoln.  Medill  said  that  he  would 
call  upon  Emory  for  a  ta'k  while  the 
committee  on  resolutions  was  In  an 
anteroom,  but  that  Emory  must 
cease  when  the  committee  emerged, 
vledill  said  to  Emory:  'We  have  » 
fellow  up.  here  from  Springfield,  AtM» 
Lincoln,  and  he  is  going  to  make  a 
speech  supporting  the  resolutions.  He 
is  the  best  stump  speaker  in  Sanga- 
mon county" 

Those  who  heard  Lincoln  that  day, 
could  not  know  that  it  would  be  fol- 
lowed by  his  "House  Divided  against 
itse  f"  speech  in  185$:  that  the  Lin- 
• "      elect 


I860, 


nd     that 


j-he  resulting  civil  war,  would  usher 
in  the  thirteenth  amendment.  The 
chain  of  cause  and  effect,  which  now 
appears  so  clear  to  the  readers  of 
history  sixty  rsix  years  later,  could 
not  be  pictured  by  those  who  sat  in 
the   Bloomington  convention. 

Not  all  of  the  Whigs,  and  a  lessti 
portion  of  the  Democrats,  joined  in 
the  anti-s'avery  movement,  it  was 
too  radical  for  many  who  had  been 
leaders  in  the  old  political  parties, 
and  too  conservative  for  the  radical 
Abolitionist,  but  occupied  safe  ground 
and  furnished  the  seed  which  pro- 
duced the  Republican  party.  The. 
Bloomington  convention  nominated 
William  H.  Blssell  for  governor.  He 
.and  the  remainder  of  the  ticket,  were 
elected. 

Fulwiler    Met    Lincoln. 

Fulwiler  mot  Lincoln  on  several 
occasions  in  later  years  and  recalls 
that  the  great  emancipator  was  al- 
ways a  favorite  with  the  judges,  law-  , 
yers  and  other  attaches  of  the  courts,  i 
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,The  young  and  inexperienced  barris 
'  ters    received    from    him,    wise    ai 

:  timely  adviie  and  aid  in  the  prepare 
tion   of  their  oases.     A   crowd  alwa> 

leathered  around  him,  whether  he  Wt 
in  court  or  elsewhere,  hoping  for  tl 
ayer  ready  "story."  The  — 
the    porch,    or    in     the    1 

i  hotels,    were   marked    by 


I     FuAviler  recalls 

\  contained  three  men  who  were 
I  destined  to  exert  a  powerful  and 
j  widely  extended  influence  upon  the 
career  of  Lincoln.     Jesse  Fell,    Leon- 

■  ard  Swett,  and  David  Davis,  com- 
I  posed  this  trio,  all  Whigs  by  previ- 
!  ous  party  affiliations.  Fell  was  the 
!  first  to  seriously  propose  Lincoln  for 
|  president.     He  was  an  idealist,  yet  a 

man  of  the  greatest  practical  com- 
mon   sense.      He    and    Lincoln    were 

j  kindred  spirits.  Feil  was  secretary 
of  the  Republican  state 

!  mittee  in  185S  during  the  memorable 

■  campaign       between       Lincoln       and 
!  Douglas.      In      1S56,      when      Lincoln 
[deemed    it    expedient    to    decline    the 
:  appointment    of    Illinois    as 
!  of   the    Republican    national 
[tee,  he  recommended  Fell  for  the  po- 

Jesse  Fell  Active. 
It  was  Fe'l  who  first  conceived  the 
;  idea  of  Lincoln  as  the  nominee  for 
i  president  at  the  convention  of  1860 
|  and  he  entered  upon  the  accomplish- 
'rnent  of  this  choioe,  with  great  ener- 
gy and  persistence,  Fulwiler  recalls. 
To  him  and  at  his  request,  Lincoln, 
in  1859,  addressed  his  brief  biog- 
raphy, and  which  was  used  exten- 
sively in  the  national  campaign.  The 
original  is  yet  in  the  possession  of 
•  the  Fell  family  at  Normal.  By  per- 
jsonal  address,  by  correspondence  and 
|  thru  the  press  of  I'linois  and  other 
'states,  Fell  was  unceasing  in  his  ad- 
!  vocacy  of  Lincoln.  By  reason  of  his 
|  intelligence,  earnestness,  persistence  | 
i  and  disinterested 
!  gularly 

I  Leonard  Sweet  was  equally  influ- 
jential,  his  geniality,  eloquence,  and 
j  convincing 

I  supporters.  David  Dav'*-,  judge  of 
j  the   circuit   court,   was  also  a  power. 

lit,   this   Boomingtcn 
won    a   great   victory,   the    climax   to 
role    in    which    the 
'state  of  Illinois  played  po! 
i  three  quarters,  of  a  century  ago. 


Major's  Hall  Where  Speech  Was  Delivered 
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Adolph  Funk 

course  of  the  war,  there  was  much 
talk  among  people  in  Springfield 
that  things  were  not  going  just 
right— there  was  much  disappoint- 
ment. Conkling  always  defended 
Lincoln,   however. 

Mr.  Funk  said  the  last  time  he 
saw  Lincoln  alive  was  the  day  when 
Lincoln  departed  for  Washington 
to  become  President.  The  Funk  and 
Conkling  boys  went  to  the  railroad 
station. 

After  Lincoln's  death  and  when 
his  body  was  brought  back  to 
Springfield,  Mr.  Funk,  then  a  mem- 
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home  or  elsewhere.  Sometimes  Mrs. 
Conkling  or  her  daughters  would  go 
on  these  trips.  The  Lincolns  had  a 
horse  and  buggy,  but  the  family  did 
not  get  much  use  of  it,  for  Mr.  Lin- 
coln  had   it   out   riding   the   circuit 
much  of  the  time,  said  Mr.  Funk. 

After  his  nomination,  Mr.  Lincoln 
did  not  have  so  much  time  to  coine 
and  talk  to  the  boys,  Mr.  Funk  said, 
but   always  greeted  him  pleasantly 
when  he  saw  him. 

Asked     if    Mr.     Lincoln     ap- 
peared  gloomy   or   moody,   Mr. 
Funk  replied:   "Always  happy; 
no  pouter." 

In  August  of  the  summer  of  1860 
a  big  rally  was  held  in  honor  of  Lin- 
coln,   Mr.    Funk    remembers.     The 
streets    and    buildings    were     dec- 
orated.   That    day    an    Englishman 
came  into  the  Conkling  office,  and 
inquired  what  it  was  all  about. 
The  word  freedom  was  used, 
and  the  Englishman  ejaculated: 
"Freedom?    How  can   you   talk 
about  freedom  when  you  have 
thousands     of     slaves     in     this 
country?"  The  EngUshman  was 
told    that    when    Lincoln    was 
elected  he  would  have  that  all 
stopped. 

On    one    occasion    when    Lincoln 
was  invited  to  the  Conkling  home 
for  dinner,  he  arrived  an  hour  too 
early,  and  Mrs.  Conkling,  who  was 
busy  preparing  the  meal,  sent  the 
boys  out  to  the  front  porch  to  tell 
Lincoln   that  hei  was   too   early. 

"Mr.  Lincoln  threw  his  big  shawl 
over     his     shoulders     and     walked 
away,"  said   Mr.  Funk. 
Mr.  Funk  recalled  that  during  the 
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next  time  I  saw  him,  I  said  some- 
thing like  this:    'Allow  me  to   con- 
gratulate  you  on  your    nomination 
for    President.    I    wish    I    were    old 
enough  to  vote  for  you'." 

Knew  Robert  Lincoln. 

Mr.    Lincoln's    answer    was    like 
this,   as   I   remember:    "I   wish   you 
were  old  enough  to  vote  for  me,  and 
I   know  when   you   get  old    enough 
you  will  vote  right." 

Mr.  Funk  was  asked  if  he  knew 
the    Lincoln    children.    He    said    he 
knew  Robert.  The  Lincoln  children 
did   not  come   to   the   Conkling   of- 
fice,  but  they  were  friends  of  the 
Conkling  children. 

Mr.   Lincoln   was    on   the   circuit, 
Mr.   Funk  recalls,  and  prior  to  his 
nomination  was  away  from  Spring- 
field  a   good    deal.    Every   time   he 
came   to  Springfield  he  visited   the 
Conkling   office,   for    Mr.    Conkling 
had  about  the  beet  collection  of  law 
books  of  any  of  the  lawyers  at  that 

Lincoln  would  often  come  in  and 
borrow   some   of  the   law  books   of 
Mr.    Conkling.    He    would    pick    up 
the  book  he  wanted,  Mr.  Funk  said, 
would    read    what   he   wanted,    and 
then  lay  the  book  down  on  a  chair, 
table    or    elsewhere    without    being 
very  careful  to  put  it  back  on  the 
shelf. 

Drove   for  Mrs.   Lincoln. 

Mr.    Funk    also    had    many    per- 
sonal   contacts    with    Mrs.    Lincoln. 
He  had  the  privilege  of  taking  the 
horse   and   buggy  belonging  to   the 
Conklings     and     would     sometimes 
drive  over  to  the  Lincoln  home  and 
take  Mrs.   Lincoln  to  the  Edwards 
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Abraham  Lincoln 

le    Lutheran    church,    being    then 

years   old. 
The    Funk     family's    home    was 
bout  two  and  a  half  blocks  from 
ncoln's  Eighth  street  residence. 
"Did    you    often    talk    with    Lin- 
ln?"  Mr.  Funk  was  asked. 
"Yes,"     he     answered.     "Lincoln 
ked      children      and      he      always 
anted  to  talk  to  them.  He  seemed 

make   something   of  a  'chum   of 
e.  I  remember  that  the  day  Lin- 
>ln   was   nominated   for   President 
r.  Conkling  reminded  me  that  the 
ext  time  he  came   into  the   office 
must    congratulate    him.    So    the 
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Adolph  Funk  of  Danvers,  91  years 
old  on  last  Armistice  day,  is  one  of 
the  few  persons  now  living  in  Cen- 
tral Illinois  who  have  any  personal 
recollection  of  Abraham  Lincoln. 

Mr.    Funk    as    a   lad    of    12    to    14 
years    had    frequent    personal    con- 
tacts with  Mr.  Lincoln  in  the  period 
immediately  prior  to  and  after  his 
nomination    for    President    in    1860. 
His  memory  of  those  memorable  ex- 
periences  is   somewhat  dimmed   by 
age,   but   he   still   retains   a   mental 
picture  of  Lincoln  when  he  seemed 
to  the  boy  just  as  one  of  the  neigh- 
bors. 

At    the    time    mentioned,    young 
jFunk  was  accustomed   to  visit  fre- 
quently and  do  errands  for  James 
C.  Conkling,  who  had  a  law  office 
in  Springfield  just  a  few  doors  from 
that    of    Lincoln,    just    across    the 
street  from  the  old  state  house,  now 
the    Sangamon    county    courthouse. 
Mr.    Funk    recalls    that    after 
Lincoln's  nomination  for  Presi- 
dent,   citizens    built    two    tem- 
porary campaign  booths  on  the 
public      square,     one     with     a 
rooster  on  top  of  it,  the  other 
with     a     broom,     indicating     a 
clean     sweep.     These     places 
buzzed  with  activity  all  during 
the  time  of  the  1860  campaign. 
The  Funk  boy's  job  was  to  sweep 
the  office,  dust  the  books  and  run 
errands  for  Mr.  Conkling  or  other 
lawyers,     like     Mr.     Lincoln,     who 
called  on  him.  The  time  was  fixed 
in  his  mind  by  the  fact  that  it  was 
the  time  when  he  was  confirmed  in 
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JNCOUi V  LIKED i^ 
CHILDREN,  SAYS 
AN  OLD  FRIEND 

Bloomington,  111.,  Feb.  12.— [Spe- 
/gial.]— "  Abraham  Lincoln  liked  chil- 
dren and  he  seemed  to  make  some- 
thing of  a  chum  of  me,"  Adolph  Funk, 
91  years  old,  of  Danvers,  111.,  one  of 
the  few  persons  living  in  Illinois 
who  knew  Lincoln  personally,  said 
today.  Funk,  at  14  years  of  age,  was 
an  office  boy  for  James  C.  Conkling, 
Springfield  lawyer,  whose  office  was 
a  few  doors  from  that  of  Lincoln. 

The  last  time  Funk  saw  Lincoln 
!  alive  was  the  day  he  departed  for 
Washington  to  become  President. 

From  Lincoln,  111.,  today  came  the 
report  that  a  new  picture  of  the 
martyred  President  had  been  found. 
It  is  believed  that  somewhere  in  Illi- 
nois hangs  an  oil  painting  of  which 
the  picture  is  a  copy.  The  picture 
was  found  among  the  old  plates  of 
I  the  late  W.  S.  Tandy,  early  photogra- 
'  pher  of  the  city,  and  apparently  is  an 
unpublished  one. 

Inscribed  in  almost  illegible  script 
the  name  of  Marek,  Chicago,  the  ar- 
tist, and  the  date  1861  were  found  on 
the  plate.  The  painting  of  Lincoln, 
according  to  the  date,  is  believed  to 
have  been  done  in  his  first  year  in 
i  the  White   House. 

This  picture  is  in  many  respects 
different  from  others  of  Abraham  j 
Lincoln,  who  christened  the  city  of 
Lincoln  with  the  juice  of  watermelons 
on  the  day  the  first  lots  were  sold 
in  1853. 


Funk,   Adol-oh 


Worked  in  lawyer's  office  where  Lincoln  came  to   study 


AND  HE  KNEW  LINCOLN 


Adolph    Funk. 


IN  BOYHOOD  HE 
KNEW  LINCOLN 


Adolph  Funk  Was  in  Office 
Future  President  Visited. 


DANVERS,  111.,  Feb.  l2.-When 
Adolph  Funk  begins  to  indulge  in 
reminiscences,  as  is  the  habit  of  old 
men,  he  at  least  has  something  to 
talk  about— in  this  case  a  close  boy- 
hood association  with  Abraham 
Lincoln. 

When  Funk  was  15  years  old  he 
was  "bound  out"  to  James  C.  Conk- 
lin,  a  Springfield  lawyer,  who  owned 
a  large  law  library.  Lincoln,  who 
was  in  partnership  across  the  street 
with  William  Henry  Herndon, 
dropped  in  frequently  to  read  Black- 
stone.  Funk  was  the  office  boy  and 
he  had  the  benefit,  he  says,  of  con- 
siderable advice,  particularly  on  the 
subject  of  education. 

"I  can  remember  him  sitting  on  an 
old  wooden  bench  eagerly  reading 
Blackstone,"  Mr.  Funk  says.  "It 
was  my  job  to  dust  the  office  and 
sweep  and  Lincoln  often  watched  me 
at  these  duties  and  talked  to  me.  He 
seemed  very  fond  of  boys.  He  was 
always  asking  me  about  my  school- 
ing and  advising  me  to  get  an  edu- 
cation, no  matter  what  the  sacri- 
fice. He  told  me  how  he  himself  on 
the  Indiana  farm  had  walked  four 
and  a  half  miles  to  school. 


BotTi  Had  Canse  to  Laugh, 
"I  was  born  in  Ger  lany  eighty- 
four  years  ago  and  came  to  this  i 
country  with  my  parents  when  I  was  j 
9  years  old.  For  that  reason  I  spoke  j 
rather  broken  English  and  had  a  , 
hard  time  with  English  spelling.  I 
remember  telling  Mr.  Lincoln  that 
Mr.  Conklin  laughed  at  my  spelling. 
The  boss  came  in  while  we  were 
talking  and  Mr.  Lincoln  took  Mr. 
Conklin  to  task  for  laughing  at  me. 
Conklin  replied  that  I  had^  laughed 
at  {he  way  he  spelled  in 'German, 
and  Mr.  Lincoln  replied,  'He  that 
laughs  last  laughs  best.'  He  was 
fond  of  homely  old  sayings  like  that. 
"Another  thing  that  I  always  re- 
member about  Abraham  Lincoln  was 
his  big-heartedness.  I  got  typhoid 
fever  one  summer  a'nd  was  treated 
by  Dr.  Wallace,  Lincoln's  brother- 
in-law.  I  discovered  later  that  Lin- 
coln arranged  that  I  should  have 
this  care  for  nothing  and  that  he 
had  instructed  Dr.  Wallace  that  I 
should  have  the  very  best  of  care, 
and  everything  I  needed  to  hasten 
my  recovery. 

"In  the  Centennial  Building  at 
Springfield  I've  often  gone  in  to  see 
the  couch  from  Conklin's  office 
which  I  so  often  dusted  and  where 
Lincoln  lay  dozing  when  word  came 
of  his  nomination  for  trite  Presi- 
dency, 

Came  Too  Early  for  Dinner. 
"The  day  before  Lincoln  went  to 
Washington,  after  his  election,  the 
Conklins  gave  a  big  dinner  in  his 
honor.  He  arrived  at  5  o'clock,  an 
hour  too  soon.  I  answered  the  door. 
Mrs.  Conklin.  was  very  excited  over 
the  preparations  and  asked  me  to 
tell  him  to  come  back  in  an  hour.  I 
remember  he  wore  a  large  gray 
shawl  over  his  shabby  hlack  suit. 
At  6  o'clock  he  came  back. 

I  had  an  extravagant  boyhood 
admiration  for  him,  and  remember 
ugging  at  his  trousers  as  he  stood 
)n  the  rear  platform  of  his  special 
rain  bound  for  Washington.  He 
lad  tears  in  his  eyes.  He  looked 
lown,  recognized  me,  shook  hands 
md  said  good-by.  I  heard  his  fare- 
veil  address,  and  it  is  an  experience 
've  never  forgotten.  It  thrilled  me 
hrough  and  through.  The  next 
(me  I  saw  him  was  when  I  stood  in 
line    with    my    mother    to    view    the 
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